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In our Number 138, for June last, we 
published a north-east view of this har- 
bour, accompanied with a description of its 
peculiarities, and also of the district in 
which it is situated. For the particulars 
of that account we acknowledged ourselves 
indebted to the Polynesian Researches of 
Mr. Ellis, a work which has done more to 
enlatge and correct our acquaintance with 
the South Sea islands and their interesting 
inhabitants, than any other which has per- 
haps ever been published. To the same 
source we again make our application on 
the present occasion, having no doubt, that 
both the plate and the various objects to 
which it refers, together with the descrip- 
tion annexed, will prove highly gratifying to 
our numerous readers. 

It is not, however, either its mountains 
or valleys, its rocks or its vegetation, its 
billows or its shores, that confer the highest 
interest on Huahine. The favourable 
changes which have taken place in the 
moral and civil condition of the inhabitants, 
are subjects of more important moment. 
They have abandoned idolatry, have em- 
braced Christianity, and turned their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the useful arts, in 
which they have already made an almost 
unexampled progress. _ It is therefore pleas- 
ing to contemplate the. infant efforts of a 
people emerging from barbarism, and ad- 
vancing towards a state of civilization and 
refinement, and to trace the development of 
intellect displayed in their dress, their man- 
ners, and their habitations, as delineated in 
the following extracts :— 

“ On our first visit to Raiatea, in January 
1819, the servants of Tamatoa, the king of 
that island, were plastering a house for his 
residence : it was nearly finished ; the out- 
side was completed, and they were at work 
within. A day or two after our return to 


Huahine, we were delighted to see one in 
the district of Fare actually finished. It 
was smaller than Tamatoa’s, and differently 
shaped, his being oval, and this being nearly 
square, with high gable-ends. 
_141.—VOL. 


It belonged 


to an ingenious and industrious young man, 
whose name was Navenavehia, and who, 
although an inferior chief in Huahine, had 
accompanied Mahine to Eimeo, where he 
had resided in the family of Mr. George 
Bicknell, by whom he had been taught in 
some degree the use of tools, and the art of 
burning lime. It is not easy, nor is it 
material, to determine which of these two 
houses was finished first. They were cer- 
tainly both in hand at the same time, and 
the periods of their completion were pro- 
bably not very remote from each other. A 
new order of architecture was thus intro- 
duced to the nation, and the names of 
Tamatoa, king of Raiatea, and of Navena- 
vehia, the more humble chief in Huahine, 
ought not to be forgotten, in connexion with 
the introduction of a style of building 
which has since prevailed so extensively 
among the people, greatly augmenting their 
social and domestic comforts, changing the 
appearance of their villages, and improving 
the beautiful scenery of their islands. 

“« These two houses were not only the 
first in the Leeward group, but they were 
the first of the kind ever erected, for their 
own abode, by any of the natives of the 
South Sea Islands. 

“The success of these individuals en- 
couraged others, although we found great 
difficulty in persuading them to persevere 
in the heavy labour this improvement re- 
quired, particularly as they were now 
actively employed in the erection of a 
spacious chapel, and the frames of our 
dwellings. It was no easy task for them to 
build houses of this kind; there were no 
regular carpenters and masons, Every 
man had, in the first place, to go to the 
woods or the mountains, and cut down 
trees for timber, trim them into posts, &c. 
and remove them to the spot where his 
house was to be built, then to erect the 
frame, with the doorway and windows. 
This being done, he must again repair to 
the woods for long branches of hibis- 
cus for rafters, with which he framed the 
roof, 

* The leaves of the pandanus were next 
gathered and soaked, and sewed on reeds, 
with which the roof was thatched. This 
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formerly would have completed his dwell- 
ing, but he now had to collect, with great 
labour, a large pile of firewood, to dig a 

it, to dive into the sea for coral rock, to 

urn it, to mix it with sand so as to form 
mortar, wattle the walls and partitions of 
his house, and plaster them with lime. He 
then had to ascend the mountains again, to 
cut down trees, which he must either split 
or saw into boards for flooring his apart- 
ments, manufacturing doors, windows, shut- 
ters, &c. This was certainly a great addi- 
tion of labour; and hence many occupy 
their cottages as soon as they have finished 
the roof, the walls, and the door—levelling 
the ground for the floor, and spreading grass 
over it—occupying one part, while they 
board or plaster the other. 

“In this state we found Navenavehia’s 
house, when we paid him our first visit. 
We recommended him to persevere in 
completing it, and, in order to encourage 
him, promised him a few nails to make 
doors, and whatever else was wanting. He 
assured us of his intention to board the 
floor, and partition off their bed-room ; 
but said, he thought they might as well live 
in it while he was doing this, and therefore 
had occupied it as soon as the walls were 


" The settlements in the Leeward Islands 
now began to assume an entirely new 
aspect. Multitudes flocked from the dif- 
ferent districts, to attend the means of in- 
struction in the school, and on the Sabbath. 
The erection of a house upon the improved 
plan, regulating its size by the rank or 
means of the family for whom it was de- 
signed, became a kind of test of sincerity 
in professions of desire to be instructed ; 
for to embrace Christianity, with the pre- 
eepts which it inculcated, nothing could be 
more at variance than the habits of indo- 
lence and unsightly filthiness of their former 
habitations. 

“ Activity was now the order of the day. 
Frames of buildings were seen rising with 
astonishing rapidity, in every part of the 
district; and houses of every size, from 
the lowly snug little cottage with a single 
door and window in front, to the large two- 
* storied dwelling of the king or the chief. 
Buildings, in every stage of their progress, 
might be seen in a walk through the settle- 
ment: sometimes only a heap of spars and 
timber lay on the spot where the house was 
to be raised, but at other places the princi- 
pal posts of the house were erected, others 
were thatched, and some partially or en- 
tirely enclosed with the beautiful white 
coral-lime plaster. Axes, hatchets, planes, 
chisels, gimlets, and saws, were, next to 


their books, the articles in greatest demand 
and highest esteem. 

“* No small portion of our time was oc- 
cupied in directing and encouraging them in 
theirlabours. We had, however, occasion 
to regret that we were sometimes at as 
great a loss as the people themselves. They 
usually formed the walls of their dwellings, 
either by mortising upright posts into large 
trees laid on the earth, or planting the posts 
in the ground about three feet apart. The 
spaces between the posts, excepting those 
for doors or windows, were filled with a 
kind of hurdle-work, or wattling of small 
rods or sticks, of the tough casuarina. This 
they plastered with the mortar composed of 
coral-lime and sand, forming a plain sur- 
face, and covering also the posts on the 
outside, but leaving them projecting within. 

“ The next object was to make the doors 
and window-shutters; thus far they had 
been able to proceed in the erection of 
their dwellings without nails; but to make 
doors and shutters without these, brought 
them at first toa stand. We were glad to 
furnish the chiefs and others with these 
most valuable articles, so far as our stock 
would allow, but it was useless to think of 
supplying the wants of the entire popula- 
tion; we only regretted that we could not 
have more ready access to our friends in 
England, many of whom, we had no 
doubt, would readily have supplied them 
with an article easily procured in abundance 
there, but which was here exceedingly 
scarce. Nails are still among the most 
valuable manufactures they can receive. 
Their invention and perseverance at length 
overcame the difficulty, and they constructed 
their doors by fastening together three up- 
tight boards, about six feet long, by means 
of three narrow pieces placed across, one 
at each end, the other in the middle. These 
latter were fastened to the long boards by 
strong wooden pegs. What the pegs 
wanted in strength, they determined to 
supply by numbers, and I have seen up- 
wards of fifty or sixty hard pegs driven 
through one of these cross-pieces into the 
boards forming the door. In order to pre- 
vent their dropping out when the wood 
shrunk by the heat, they drove small wedges 
into the ends of the pegs, which frequently 
kept them secure. In the same manner 
they fastened most of their floors to the 
sleepers underneath, using, however, large 
pegs resembling the treenails in a ship’s 
plank, more than the nails in a house- 
floor. 

* When the door was made, it was ne- 
cessary to hang it; but only a few of the 
most highly favoured were, for many years, 
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able to procure iron hinges. Some substi- 
tuted tough pieces of fish-skin, pieces of 
the skin of other animals, or leather pro- 
cured from the ships ; but these soon broke, 
and many of the natives set to work to 
make wooden hinges. They were gene- 
rally large, and, when attached to a light 
thin door, looked remarkably clumsy: but 
they were made with great industry and 
care, and the joints very neatly fitted. A 
man would sometimes be a fortnight in 
making a single pair of hinges. After all, 
they were easily broken, and made a most 
unpleasant noise every time the door was 
opened or shut. 

“In our walks through the native settle- 
ments, we were often amused at the state in 
which we found the houses occupied by 
their proprietors, Some appeared with 
only the walls on the outside plastered, 
others with both sides plastered; some 
having their doors and window-shutters 
fixed, others with a low fence only across 
the door-way ; some with grass spread over 
the whole floor, while others had a portion 
boarded sufficiently large to contain their 
sleeping-mats at night. A few, whose 
dwellings were completely finished, in- 
habited them with all the conscious satis- 
faction attending the enjoyment of what 
had cost them long and persevering labour. 
All confessed that the new kind of houses 
were better than the old: that when the 
weather was warm, they could have as 
much air as was agreeable ; and when the 
night was cold and the wind high, or the 
rain drifting, they had not, as formerly, to 
rise and move their beds, or secure their 
clothing from wet, but could sleep on, shel- 
tered from the influence of the elements 
without. 

“ This was the state of the settlement in 
Huahine when visited by Captain Gambier, 
of H.M. ship Dauntless, Captain Elliot, 
and other naval officers, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting there. The account 
of the settlement given by the former, and 
the emotions excited in his own mind by 
his visit, are so interesting, that I think it 
would be almost unjust to deprive the 
readers of these pages of the satisfaction 
his description is adapted to afford. 

“ Tn reference to Huahine, and the station 
now described, though not more forward 
than others in the same group, Captain 
Gambier observes: ‘At about ten o’clock 
on the morning of the 20th of January, 
1822, the ship being hove-to outside the 
reef, a party of us proceeded towards the 
village of Fa-re. After passing the reef of 
coral which forms the harbour, astonish- 
ment and delight, which kept us silent for 


some moments, was succeeded by a burst 
of unqualified approbation at the scene 
before us. We were in an excellent har- 
bour, upon whose shores industry and com- 
fort were plainly perceptible ; for, in every 
direction, white cottages, precisely English, 
were seen peeping from amongst the rich 
foliage, which every where clothes the low- 
land in these islands. Upon various little 
elevations, beyond these, were others, which 
gave extent and animation to the whole. 
The point on the left in going in, is low, 
and covered with wood, with several cot- 
tages along the shore.* On the right, the 
high land of the interior slopes down with 
gentle gradual descent, and terminates in 
an elevated point, which juts out into the 
harbour, forming two little bays. The 
principal and largest is to the left, viewing 
them from seaward ; in this, and extending 
up the valley, the village is situated. The 
other, which is small, has only a few 
houses—but so quiet, so retired, that it 
seems the abode of peace and perfect con- 
tent. Industry flourishes here. The chiefs 
take a pride in building their own houses, 
which are now all after the European man- 
ner; and think meanly of themselves, if 
they do not excel the lower classes in the 
arts necessary for the construction. Their 
wives also surpass their inferiors in making 
cloth. The queen and her daughter-in- 
law, dressed in the English fashion, re- 
ceived us in their neat little cottage.+ The 
furniture of her house was all made on the 
island, and by the natives, with a little in- 
struction originally from the Missionaries, 
It consisted of sofas with backs and arms, 
with (cinet) bottoms, really very well con- 
structed ; tables and bedsteads by the same 
artificers. There were curtains to the win- 
dows, made of their white cloth, with dark 
leaves stained upon it for a border, which 
gave a cheerful and comfortable air to the 
rooms. The bed-rooms were up stairs, 
and were perfectly clean and neat. These 
comforts they prize exceedingly ; and such 
is the desire for them, that a great many 
cottages, afier the same plan, are rising up 
every where in the village. 

“¢The sound of industry was music to 
my ears. Hammers, saws, and adzes were 
heard in every direction. Houses in frame 
met the eye in all parts, in different stages 
of forwardness. Many boats, after our 
manner, were building, and lime burning 
for cement and white-washing. 

“ ¢Upon walking through the village, we 


* This part of Fa-re Harbour is represented in 
the plate No. 138 of this Magazine. 

+ See No. 2. in the prefixed plate of “ Eastern 
Part of Fa-re Harbour.” 
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were very much pleased to see that a nice, 
dry, elevated footh-path or causeway ran 
through it, which must add to their com- 
fort in wet weather, when going to prayers 
in their European dresses, As we stopped 
occasionally to speak to some of the na- 
tives standing near their huts, we had 
frequent opportunities of observing the value 
they set upon the comforts of our English 
style of cottage, and other things introduced 
among them of late. They said they were 
ashamed to invite us into their huts, but 
that their other house was building, and 
then they would be happy to see us 
there. 

“ ¢ Afterwards I walked out to the point 
forming the division between the two bays. 
When I had reached it, I sat down to 
enjoy the sensations created by the lovely 
scene before me. I cannot describe it; 
but it possessed charms independent of the 
beautiful scenery and rich vegetation. The 
blessings of Christianity were diffused 
amongst the fine people who inhabited 
it; a taste for industrious employment had 
taken deep root; a praiseworthy emula- 
tion to excel in the arts which contribute 
to their welfare and comfort, had seized 
upon all, and, in consequence, civilization 
was advancing with wonderfully rapid 
strides.” 

“The point referred to by Captain 
Gambier, is situated at a short distance to 
the right of the view of Fa-re, as given in 
the annexed plate engraved from a sketch 
taken on the spot by Captain Elliot. It is 
a delightful spot, and affords an extensive 
view of the unruffled waters of the bay, and 
the infant settlement rising on its shores. 
The figures along the margin refer to the 
following buildings: No. 1, The chapel ; 
2. The residence of Mahine, the chief of 
the island,—this was the first house with an 
upper room which the natives erected. 

o. 3. is placed beneath the schools. 
4. Marks the site where our dwelling stood, 
and that of my coadjutor, Mr. Barff; both 
these were erected at some distance from 
the shore, and stood on an elevation at the 
foot of the mountains forming the boundary 
of the valley. 

“ A}though we always urged the comple- 
tion of their houses as soon as they could, 
we were often highly interested in visiting 
their partially finished dwellings. There is 
something peculiarly pleasing in watching 
the process which periodically changes the 
face of the natural world: the swelling 
bud—the opening blossom—the expanding 
leaves—the tiny fruit-formations, as they 
regularly pass under the eye of the ob- 
server, are not less interesting than the 
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bough bending with full-ripe fruit ;—the 
process which effects the changes marking 
the progress from birth to maturity in the 
animal creation, is not less curious ;—and 
at this time we; beheld a work advancing 
which was rapidly transforming the cha- 
racter and habits of a nation, and mate- 
rially altering even the aspect of the ha- 
bitable portions of their country. This 
gave a peculiar interest to the nondescript 
sort of dwelling, half native hut, and half 
European cottage, which many of the peo- 
ple at this time inhabited. They marked 
the steps, and developed the process, by 
which they were rising from the rude and 
cheerless degradation of the one, to the 
elevation and enjoyment of the other. 
These sensations were often heightened -by 
our beholding in the neighbourhood of 
these half-finished houses, the lonely and 
comfortless hut they had abandoned, and 
the neatly finished cottage in which the in- 
mates enjoyed a degree of comfort, that, to 
use their own powerful expression, made 
them sometimes ready te doubt whether 
they were the same people who had been 
contented to inhabit their former dwellings, 
surrounded by pigs and dogs, and swarms 
of vermin, while the wind blew over them, 
and the rain beat upon them. 

“¢ The greater number of houses, already 
erected, contain only two or three rooms 
on one floor, but several of the chiefs have 
built spacious, and, considering the mate- 
rials with which they are constructed, sub- 
stantial habitations, with two stories, and a 
number of rooms in each, having also some 
of the windows glazed. Mahine, the king 
of Huahine, was, we believe, the first na- 
tive of the South Sea Islands, who finished 
a house with upper rooms. When done, 
it was quite a curiosity, or occasion of won- 
der, among the natives of the Leeward 
Islands, and multitudes came on purpose 
to see it. It vas built with care, and, 
considering it as a specimen of native work- 
manship, was highly creditable to their 
industry, perseverance, and ingenuity. Many 
of the natives, especially those who have 
been native house-builders, are tolerably 
good carpenters, and handle tools with 
facility. They have also been taught to 
saw trees into a number of boards, instead 
of splitting them into two planks, which 
was their former practice. 

“The timber principally employed in 
their buildings, is the wood of the bread-. 
fruit ; and although they are careful of this 
valuable tree, it is necessary frequently to 
urge the duty of planting, in order to en- 
sure a future supply not only of timber but 
of food, as the large trees are now com- 
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paratively few, and the population is evi- 
dently increasing. 

“In the commencement of a new set- 
tlement, or the establishment of a town, 
like that rising around us at the head of 
Fa-re harbour, we were desirous that it 
should assume something like a regular 
form, as it regarded the public buildings 
and habitations of the chiefs and people. 
We repeatedly advised the chiefs and 
others to build their houses and form their 
public roads in straight lines, and to leave 
regular and equal distances between the 
roads and the houses, and also between 
their respective dwellings. Our endea- 
vours, however, were unavailing. They 
could perceive nothing that was either de- 
sirable or advantageous in a straight road, 
or regularity in the site, and uniformity in 
the size or shape, of their dwellings. 
Every one, therefore, followed his own 
inclinations. The size of the building was 
regulated by the number in the family, the 
rank or the means of its proprietor, and the 
shape by his fancy. It was oblong or 
square, with high gable, or circular ends 
covered with thatch, so that the building 
resembled an oval more than any other 
shape. 

“The situations selected were either 
parts of their own ground, or such places 
as accorded with their taste and habits. 
Those who were frequently upon the waters, 
and enjoyed the gentle sea-breezes, or 
wished to excel their neighbours, built a 
massy pier or causeway in the sea, and, 
raising it four or five feet above high-water 
mark, covered it with smooth flat stones, 
and then erected their houses upon the spot 
they had thus recovered from the sea, by 
which it was on three sides surrounded. 
The labour required for effecting this, pre- 
vented any but chiefs from building in such 
situations. Others, actually building upon 
the sand, erected their dwelling upon the 
upper edge of the beach, within four or five 
yards of the rising tide. 

“The public road, from six to twelve 
feet wide, which led through the district, 
extending in a line parallel with the coast, 
presented all its curvatures. Some of the 
natives built their houses facing the sea; 
others, turning their fronts towards the 
mountains, reared them within five or six 
feet of the road; while several, of a more 
retiring disposition, built in the centre of 
their plantations, or under the embowering 
shade of a grove of bread-fruit trees, en- 
closing them within the fence that surround- 
ed their dwelling. Some of the leading 
chiefs, in order to enjoy a more extensive 
prospect, and to breathe a purer atmo- 


sphere, left the humidity and shade of the 
lowland and the valley, and built their 


houses on the sides of the verdant hills that 


rise immediately behind the bay, and form 
the connecting link between the rocks 
around the beach and the high mountains of 
the interior. 

“ A settlement thus formed could never 
possess any approximation to uniformity ; 
and although we had endeavoured to per- 
suade the people to render it more regular, 
yet it often seemed as if the variety in size 
and shape among the buildings, and the 
irregularity of their situation, was in perfect 
keeping with the wild, untrained luxuriant 
loveliness, and romantic appearance, of the 
rocks, the hills, the mountains, the valleys, 
and every natural object by which the rising 
settlement. was surrounded. The chiefs 
vied with each other in the size, elevation, 
or conveniences of their houses: some 
being, like Pohuetea’s and Teriitaria’s, 
built upon a pier in the sea; others pre- 
paring to attach verandas, by which they 
could remain cool under a meridian sun ; 
others erected rude covered balconies, in 
which they might enjoy a more extended 
Prospect, be shaded from the sun, and 

reathe purer air. The rustic palm-leaf 
thatch, and beautifully white plastered 
walls, of all the buildings, whether stand- 
ing on the sea-beach, on the mountain’s 
side, embowered under the bread-fruit and 
cocoa-nut grove, or situated in the midst of 
their plantations, with a walk strewed with 
fragments of coral and shells leading from 
the road to the door, appeared in delight- 
ful contrast with the thick dark foliage of 
the trees, the perpetual luxuriance of vege- 
tation, and the variegated blossoms of the 
native flowers. 

“ While individuals and families were 
thus engaged in the erection of their domes. 
tic habitations, the people of the island 
were occupied in raising a spacious and 
substantial chapel. They commenced it in 
the beginning of 1819, and completed it 
early in the following year. It was one 
hundred feet long, and sixty wide. The 
sides were fourteen or sixteen feet high, and 
the centre not less than thirty. The walls 
were plastered within and without. The 
roof was covered with paudanus leaves, the 
windows closed with sliding shutters, and 
the doors hung with iron hinges of native 
workmanship. Altogether, the building 
was finished in a manner highly creditable 
to their public spirit, skill, and persevering 
industry. All classes cheerfully united in 
the work, and the king of the island— 
assisted by his only son, a youth about 
seventeen years of age—might be seen 
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every day directing and encouraging those 
employed in the different paris of the 
building, or working themselves with the 
plane or the chisel, in the midst of their 
chiefs and subjects. 

“ The interior of the roof was remark- 
able for the neatness of its appearance, 
and the ingenuity of its structure. The 
long rafters, formed with slender cocoa-nut, 
casuarina, or hibiscus trees, were perfectly 
straight, and polished at the upper end. 
The lower extremities were ornamented 
with finely-woven variegated matting, or 
curiously braided cord, stained with bril- 
liant red or black and yellow native co- 
lours, ingeniously wound round the polished 
wood, exhibiting a singularly neat and che- 
quered appearance. The ornament on the 
rafter terminated in a graceful fringe or 
bunch of tassels. 

“ The pulpit, situated at a short distance 
from the northern end, was hexagonal, and 
supported by six pillars of the beautiful 
wood of the pua, beslaria laurifolia of 
Parkinson, which resembles, in its grain 
and colour, the finest satin-wood. The 
pannels were of rich yellow bread-fruit, 
and the frame of mero, thespesia populnea, 
a beautiful fine-grained, dark, chesnut- 
coloured wood. The stairs, reading-desk, 
and communion table, were all of deep 
umber-coloured bread-fruit ; and the whole, 
as a specimen of workmanship, was such as 
the native carpenters were not ashamed of. 
The floor was boarded with thick sawn 
planks, or split trees; and, although it 
exhibited great variety of timber and skill, 
was by no means contemptible. 

“ According to ancient usage in the 
erection of public buildings, the work had 
been divided among the different chiefs of 
the islands; these had apportioned their 
respective allotments among their peasantry 
or dependants, and thus each party had 
distinct portions of the wall, the roof, and 
the floor. The numbers employed ren- 
dered these allotments but small, seldom 
more than three or six feet in length, de- 
volving on one or two families. This, 
when finished, they considered their own 
part of the chapel; and near the part of 
the wall they had built, and the side of the 
roof they had thatched, they usually fitted 
up their sittings. The principal chiefs, 
however, fixed their seats around the pul- 
pit, that they might have every facility of 
hearing. 

“ Uniformity was as deficient in the sit- 
tings of the chapel, as in the houses of the 
town, each family fitting up their own ac- 
cording to their inclination or ability. For 
a considerable extent around the pulpit, 


the seats were in the form of low boarded 
pews neatly finished. Behind them ap- 
peared a kind of open, or trellis-work line 
of pews, which were followed by several 
rows of benches with backs; and, still 
more remote from the pulpit, what might 
be called free or unappropriated sittings, 
were solid benches or forms, without any 
support for the back or arms. 

“The colour and the kind of wood, 
used in the interior, was as diversified.as 
the forms in which it was employed ; it 
was, nevertheless, only when empty, that its 
irregularity and grotesque variety appeared. 
When well filled with respectably dressed 
and attentive worshippers, as it generally 
was on the Sabbath, the difference in the 
material or structure of the places they occu- 
pied, was not easily noticed. 

“ A remarkably ingenious and durable 
low fence, called by the natives aumoa, 
was erected round it, and the area within 
the enclosure was covered with small frag- 
ments of white branching ‘coral, called 
anaana, and found on the northern shores 
of the bay. 

“In the month of April, 1820, it was 
finished, and on the 3d of May I had the 
pleasure of opening it for divine service.” 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL, 


In the “ Journal do Commercio,” and the 
“ Diario,” there are always ten or twelve 
advertisements of “ esceavos fugidos,”— 
“ run-away slaves.” When they abscond, 
they generally betake themselves to the 
Corcovado, or contiguous mountains, and 
here, armed with spears, they attack tra- 
vellers, and live by plunder. The beauti- 
ful road leading along the aqueduct is 
infested with these fugitives, living in a 
state of nature, and many robberies have 
been lately committed there. The police 
is particularly employed under an officer, 
called capitao do mato, or captain of the 
woods, hunting them down, and, ina dense 
thicket, in the chain of hills just behind 
Rio, a whole colony of these unfortunate 
beings was lately found in the greatest 
misery. When brought back, besides the 
punishment of flogging, they are distin- 
guished by a very extraordinary looking 
mask. An iron collar is firmly riveted on 
their necks, from which a long bar projects 
at nearly right angles, terminated at the 
other end by a cross, or by a broad curl, 
so as to resemble a fleur-de-lis. The in- 
tent of this is as well to stigmatize them as 
fugidios or domestics, as also to impede 
them in their flight, as the iron bar, en- 
tangled in the bushes, would soon cause 
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the collar to strangle them, if they attempted 
to force their way through the underwood. 
Sometimes the extremity of the bar is 
terminated by five fingers; and this im- 
plies, that the slave had carried off with 
him some property; and so was a surripio 
or thief, as well as a fugidio. The multi- 
tudes of slaves seen ths neck-fettered in 
the streets, is a proof of ‘he numbers who 
are continually attempting to escape, and 
also a proof how intolerable is the state of 
existence in which they find themselves. 

Nothing can be more unfounded than to 
say, they are reconciled and mee in 
slavery in America, than in freedom in 
their own country. They seem to have as 
keen a sense of bondage, and to repine as 
bitterly at their lot, as any white man in 
the same state in Africa; indeed, if we 
might judge from the effects, still more. 
I have never heard that suicide is common 
among the unhappy Europeans detained in 
slavery on the Barbary coast; it is the daily 
practice in Brazil. Besides the instances 
I have mentioned elsewhere, the harbour is 
constantly covered with the bodies of blacks, 
on whom no marks of violence are found, 
and who are known to have thrown them- 
selves in, to escape from an insupportable 
life. This is particularly the case at Boto 
Fogo, where, several respectable persons 
have told me, they frequently encountered 
black bodies when they went to bathe. I 
have seen them myself left by the tide on 
the strand, and some lying weltering just 
under our windows. 

But we were all eye-witnesses to a very 
striking and melancholy fact of this kind. 
One evening, some policemen were con- 
ducting a woman to the calabuoco, along 
the road leading from Catelé. Just when 
they came opposite our door, where there 
was an open descent to the strand, the 
woman suddenly rushed down the rocks, 
and cast herself into the’ sea. The place 
in which she fell was too shallow to drown 
her ; so, after lying on her face fora mo- 
ment, she again raised herself, and, rushing 
forward into deeper water, she sunk and 
disappeared. The policemen made no 
attempt to save her; but Mr. Abercrombie 
ordered some of the blacks of our house to 
follow her. They immediately did so, 
brought her up apparently dead, and car- 
ried her into our hall, with her head hang- 
ing down, and exhibiting the supposed 
mortal symptom of froth collected on her 
lips. The negroes who humanely saved 
her, supposing her dead, threw her down 
on the bare stones, just as they would be 
treated themselves; and she lay there, like 
any other worthless and despised object: 


but on examining the poor creature, we 
had reason to suppose it was still possible 
to restore suspended animation ; a bed was 
therefore brought, on which she was laid, 
divested of her wet and tattered garments, 
and wrapped in a warm blanket. Friction, 
and other usual means, were then resorted 
to; and, after being persevered in for some 
time, she showed symptoms of returning 
animation. She was seized with convul- 
sions, succeeded by a violent shuddering, 
then ejected a quantity of water from her 
stomach, opened her eyes, and muttered 
some incoherent words, and, at length, fell 
into a slumber, from which she awoke in a 
sensible state. 

She gave the following account of her- 
self. She was a native of Minas, on the 
coast of Guinea, where she was one night 
seized in her hut, dragged on board a 
slaver, brought to Rio, and sold at the Val- 
longo. She was then baptized at the church 
of the Candellaria, by the name of Fran- 
cisca, and brought by her master, a Cap- 
tain Philips, to his chacara, near Boto Fogo. 
She was employed in washing, which she 
willingly performed ; but her master treated 
her with the greatest cruelty and inhuma- 
nity; and in proof, she showed her arms 
and side, which were greatly swelled and 
inflamed from the effects of blows she had 
received a few days before. She could 
endure it no longer, and she fled to the 
woods. Her master immediately gave six- 
teen milreis to the capitao do mato; she 
was pursued and overtaken, and was on her 
way back to her former state ; but she con- 
ceived such a horror at again returning, to 
encounter the brutality she had before ex- 
perienced, that she determined not to be 
brought home alive; so in passing along 
the shore, where there is an opening to the 
sea among the rocks, just opposite our 
house, she rushed down, and hoped she 
had effected her purpose. 

She appeared very grateful for the kind- 
ness with which she was treated, so dif- 
ferent from any thing she had ever expe- 
rienced in Brazil before, and proposed to 
do any work with alacrity to which she was 
put; but when we spoke of her returning 
to her master, she expressed a degree of 
horror, both in her looks and manners, that 
amounted to distraction, and seemed to 
think she was but little indebted to those 
who saved her life, if she was again to be 
given up to that suffering, than which, loss 
of life was more tolerable. 

The next day I went to Boto Fogo, to 
learn something of her master, and to in- 
terest some friends in her behalf, who 
I knew were very kind and humane. But 
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a slave, I found, was no legitimate object 
of compassion, and they, whose deepest 
sympathies would have been roused for a 
white European so circumstanced, had not 
the smallest for a black African. In reply 
to my statements, I was assailed with sto- 
ries of the wickedness and worthlessness of 
the race in particular to which she be- 
longed. I inquired, if they were addicted 
to theft, and other immoralities; it was ad- 
mitted they were not, but they were noto- 
rious for a practice equally dishonest, that 
of cheating their masters, who had paid 
their money for them, by daring to kill 
themselves, when life was no longer toler- 
able. I further learned, that her master 
could come and claim her, as he would his 
horse or mule; that she could be sent to 
the calabouco, to be first punished for her 
dishonest attempt on her own life, and then 
restored to him, to be dealt with as he 
pleased. 

In effect, her master in a day or two did 
come and claim her, and his claim could 
no more be resisted, than if he had de- 
manded any other article of his property. 
Her arm and side were still greatly in- 
flamed, but she had no alternative, and was 
obliged to go away with a stern fellow sent 
for her. All that could be done, was done 
by his excellency Lord Strangford. When 
a slave flies and returns, or is brought back, 
he endeavours to procure the interference of 
some one, who becomes his padrinho, or 
sponsor, and intercedes for his forgiveness. 
If the person consents, he is always sure 
the fugitive will be forgiven ; for it is con- 
sidered a high offence to refuse. This kind 
office Lord Strangford undertook, and se- 
cured the poor creature from present pun- 
ishment; but this could be no protection 
against future cruelty, which, no doubt, will 
end in determined suicide. 

This horror at slavery is carried to such 
an extent, that they not only kill them- 
selves but their children, to escape it. 
Negresses are known to be remarkably 
fond mothers, and all I have seen confirms 
the observations of others; yet this very 
affection often impels them to commit in- 
fanticide. Many of them, particularly the 
Minas slaves, have the strongest repugnance 
to have children, and practise means to 
extinguish life before the infant is born, 
and provide, as they say, against the afflic- 
tion of bringing slaves into the world. Is 
it not a frightful state, which thus counter- 
acts the first impressions of nature, eradi- 
eates the maternal feelings from the human 
breast, and causes the mother to become 
the murderer of her unborn offspring ! 

The yearning after liberty is the strongest 
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feeling of a negro’s mind. It is usual with 
people at their death, to emancipate their 
slaves, particularly ecclesiastics, as if to 
make an atonement for having kept them 
in that state, as long as they cou!d hold 
them in their grasp. Slaves who had ex- 
pected this, and have had their hopes frus- 
trated, sink rapidly under the effects of a 
bitter disappointment, and die of broken 
hearts. An incident of this kind occurred 
at St. José, a few days before my arrival. 
An ecclesiastic in the Minas Geraes died, 
and all his slaves were emancipated by his 
will, It is requisite, however, to pay a 
certain duty on such manumission, and as 
no provision had been made in the will for 
this, it was necessary to sell one or two of 
the slaves to pay for the rest. One of them 
was brought to St. José, where he sunk 
rapidly under the feeling of disappointed 
hope. He refused to take any sustenance, 
and it was necessary to have his mouth 
held forcibly open by other blacks, while it 
was poured down his throat; but he per- 
sisted in his determination to emancipate 
himself, as he said, and in a short time he 
succeeded. He was buried, as well as I 
remember, the day before we arrived. 

But this irrepressible horror at a state 
of slavery, is the parent sometimes of the 
greatest crimes ; and when negroes expect a 
testamentary freedom, they anticipate the 
time by the premature death of the testator ; 
and thus a humane and benevolent intention 
is often the cause of the death of the intended 
benefactor, and becomes a frequent incen- 
tive to poison and assassination. I knew a 
man in the Organ Mountains, who displayed 
a most frightful picture of the effects of 
slavery in the different relations of life. 
The man’s name was Felice, a gamelleiro, 
or one who undertakes to cut down woods, 
to convert the timber into gamellas, and sell 
them through the country. He was a 
mulatto, the son of a white man by a negro 
slave. You will suppose that his bondage 
ceased at his birth, and that the offspring of 
a white man could not be the bondsman of 
his parent. No such thing; he was liable 
to the condition of his mother, and the 
father kept his own son a slave, to sell him, 
or dispose of him as he would a mule; 
being ill, however, and near to die, he 
made his will, left his child his freedom, 
and apprised him of it. After some time 
he recovered, and, having some dispute 
with his son, he threatened that he would 
alter his will, and that he should be sold 
with the rest of his stock. This, his boy 
determined to prevent, assassinated his 
father in a wood, got possession of the 
will, demanded his freedom, and obtai 
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it. This circumstance was perfectly well 
known to every body in the neighbour- 
hood, but no process was instituted against 
him, and I saw him every day driving his 
mules, loaded with gamellas, and not 
chargeable, as I could hear, with any other 
delinquency, except the horrible one of 
having murdered his father to obtain his 
freedom. 

The circumstance that particularly struck 
me in Brazil was, the interminable period 
to which the offspring of a slave is doomed 
to bondage, from generation to generation. 
It is a taint in the blood, which no length of 
time, no change of relationship, no altera- 
tion of colour, can obliterate. Hence it is 
that you see people of all hues in a state of 
bondage, from jet black to a pure white, 
On the ecclesiastical estates, every precau- 
tion is taken to preserve the original colour ; 
and when, from an intermixture of white 
blood, the complexion of the children is 
becoming too light, they endeavour to 
restore its darkness, by obliging the fair 
slaves to intermarry with those who are 
darker than themselves; the good fathers 
being alarmed at keeping, in a state of 
slavery, human faces as fair as their own. 

I one day stopped with a friend, at the 
house of a man on the road to Tijuca, to 
obtain some refreshment. In the garden, at 
the back of his venda, we saw some young ne- 
groes playing about, and among the rest, a 
very pretty white boy. Hehad a soft fair face, 
light curling hair, blue eyes, and a skin as 
light as that of an European, Attracted 
by the very engaging little fellow, I ca- 
ressed him, and inquired of the man of the 
house, if he was his son. He said not; 
but that he was the son of a Englishman, 
and his slave, and he mentioned the name 
of his father. Shocked, and incredulous, 
I denied the possibility of his father’s 
knowing the child was in bondage; but I 
was then informed, that the father not only 
knew it in this instance, but that, in other 
cases, he was known to sell his own white 
child along with its mother ! 

Oh, my friend; here is a picture of 
slavery! Here is the story of Mr. Thomas 
Inkle actually revived, and a European, in 
the nineteenth century, selling a mother, 
with whom he had lived as with a wife, 
and enhancing her value, by selling his 
own son along with her. | 

If, then, we put out of the question the 
injury inflicted on others, and merely con- 
sider the deterioration of feeling and prin- 
ciple with which it operates on ourselves, 
ought it not to be a sufficient, and, indeed, 
unanswerable argument, against the per- 
mission of slavery ? 

141.—VvoL. x11. 


The exemplary manner in which the 
paternal duties are performed at home, 
may mark people as the most fond and 
affectionate of parents; but let them once 
go abroad, and come within the contagion 
of slavery, and it seems to alter the very 
nature of the man; and the father has sold, 
and still sells, the mother and his children, 
with as little compunction as he would a 
sow and her litter of pigs; and he often 
disposes of them together. 

This deterioration of feeling is conspi- 
cuous in many ways among the Brazilians, 
They are naturally a people of a humane 
and good-natured disposition, and much 
indisposed to cruelty, or severity of any 
kind. Indeed, the manner in which many 
of them treat their slaves, is a proof of 
this, as it is really geutle and considerate ; 
but the natural tendency to cruelty and 
oppression in the human heart, is continu- 
ally evolved by the impunity and uncon- 
trolled license in which they are exercised. 
I never walked through the streets of Rio, 
when some house did not present to me 
the semblance of a bridewell, where the 
moans and cries of the sufferers, and the 
sound of whips and scourges within, an- 
nounced to me that corporal punishment 
was being inflicted. Whenever I remarked 
this to a friend, I was always answered 
that the refractory nature of the slave ren- 
dered it necessary, and no house could be 
properly conducted unless it was practised. 

ut this is certainly not the case; and the 
chastisement is applied in the very wan- 
tonness of barbarity, and’ would not, and 
dared not, be inflicted on the humblest wretch 
in society, if he was not a slave, and so put 
out of the pale of pity. 

Immediately joining our house was onc 
occupied by a mechanic, from which the 
most dismal cries and groans constantly 
proceeded. I entered the shop one day, 
and found it was occupied by a saddler, 
who had two negro boys working at his 
business. He was a tawny, cadaverous- 
looking man, with a dark aspect; and he 
had cut from his leather a scourge like a 
Russian knout, which he held in his hand, 
and was in the act of exercising on one of 
the naked children in an inner room; and 
this was the cause of the moans and cries 
we heard every day, and almost all day 
long. 

In the rear of our house was another, 
occupied by some women of bad character, 
who kept, as usual, several negro slaves. 
I was awoke early one morning by dismal 
cries, and, looking out of the window, I saw 
in the back yard of the house, a black girl, 
of about fourteen years old; before her 
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stood her mistress, a white woman, with a 
stick in her hand. She was undressed 
except her petticoat and chemise, which 
had fallen down, and left her shoulders 
and bosom bare. Her hair was streaming 
behind, and every fierce and malevolent 
passion was depicted in her face. She, 
too, like my hostess at Governo, was the 
very representation of a fury. She was 
striking the poor girl, whom she had driven 
up into a corner, where she was on her 
knees appealing for mercy. She showed 
her none, but continued to strike her on 
the head, and thrust the stick into her face, 
till she was herself exhausted, and her poor 
victim covered with blood. This scene 
was renewed every morning, and the cries 
and moans of the poor suffering blacks 
announced that they were enduring the 
penalty of slavery, in being the objects on 
which the irritable and malevolent passions 
of the whites are allowed to vent them- 
selves with impunity; nor could I help 
deeply deploring that state of society, in 
whieh the vilest characters of the commu- 
nity are allowed an almost uncontrolled 
power of life and death, over their inno- 
cent, and far more estimable fellow- 
creatures. 

You will allege, perhaps, that chastise- 
ment in this way may be often quite neces- 
sary, though it be sometimes abused, and 
carried to an excess ; but what will you say, 
when I tell you, that they frequently perish 
under this infliction of evil passion, and 
negroes every day are sacrificed, not so 
much as delinquents punished for offences, 
as victims offered up to the revenge or 
malice of their masters. A Portuguese 
merchant was pointed out to me, at the 
Alfandega, as a remarkable example of this. 
He had ill used a black so as greatly to ex- 
asperate him ; and, as he was not his master, 
the slave was not in the same personal awe of 
him, and he struck him in the face ina 
violent fit of passion, The merchant said 
little about it at the time, but the inex. 
piable insult of receiving a blow from a 
negro slave rankled in his heart. He 
sometime after applied to his master to sell 
him, but as he was a good negro, for 
whom he felt a regard, he declined, till he 
was offered a considerable sum, which he 
thought it not prudent to refuse. The 
money was immediately paid, and the 
slave transferred ; but the moment his new 
master obtained possession of him, he sent 
him to the calabougo, or place where 
slaves are punished. Here he obtained 
an order, as is usual, from the intendant 
of the police, for three or four hundred 
lashes, or as many as he might think ne- 


cessary; and he had him flogged every 
day with such severity, that he gradually 
sunk under the punishment, and the mer- 
chant never thought his affront expiated, 
till he saw his dead body sent in a mat 
to the burying ground of the Miseri- 
cordia. 

Sometimes the gratification of these 

ions is too sweet to be trusted to other 
lous so they take it into their own, and 
of this several stories were told me; I 
shall mention one :—A family was about 
to remove to the country, and the master 
ordered one of the slaves to prepare the 
carriage. The slave, as often happens, 
had some attachment which he did not 
wish to leave, and neglected the orders ; 
and, when they were repeated in a more 
peremptory manner, he took an axe, and 
in a sudden fit of frenzy or despair, at- 
tempted to cut his master down, He was 
seized and disarmed, but he was not sent 
to the calabouco, where, it was said, his 
punishment would not be sufficiently se- 
vere; so he was tied up in a cellar in 
the house, where his master every day 
inflicted the chastisement with his own 
hands, and never took him down till he 
was dead. This was universally known, 
and mentioned to me as rather a more 
salutary and effectual way of domestic 
unishment, than sending to the calabouco. 

e master suffered nothing in public 
estimation, and was never called to any 
account for the murder. - 

The wretched slave often anticipates the 
result by inflicting death upon himself in 
an extraordinary manner. They have a 
method of burying their tongues in their 
throat, in such a way as to produce suffo- 
cation. A friend of mine was passing 
through the carioca, when a slave was 
tied up and flogged. After a few lashes, 
he hung his head, apparently lifeless, and 
when taken down, he was actually dead, 
and his tongue found wedged in the eso- 
phagus, so as completely to close the 
trachea. 

While this tremendous power is per- 
mitted to the master, the laws of the 
country are frequently a dead letter with 
respect to the slaves, who violate them, 
and commit real crimes, with impunity ; 
they rob, and poison, and assassinate, 
without any possibility of bringing them 
to condign punishment, when it is not the 
master’s pleasure or interest to do so.— 
Men, notoriously guilty of these crimes, 
are too valuable a property to be offered 
up to public justice, which would allow 
the master no compensation for the loss ; 
they are, therefore, protected, or at the 
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utmost sold to another, if he does not wish 
to keep them any longer himself. 

At St. José, as I stated to you, [ knew a 
gentleman who had lost his family, and 
narrowly escaped himself, from poison ad- 
ministered by a slave, and he only sold her 
to another. 

At Boto Fogo, a notorious murder was 
committed, and the perpetrators are still at 
large. Some time before our arrival, races 
were established on the strand; and the 
sailor of an English ship, who resided at 
Praya Grande, on the other side of the 
bay, hired a boat with four negroes, 
brought over provisions, and pitched a 
tent on the strand, where he sold his re- 
freshments to some profit. When he 
was returning in the evening, the negroes 
conceived the idea of robbing him, and 
seizing the money he had made. One of 
them, who was steering, purposely turned 
the boat out of her course, and when the 
sailor attempted to rectify the fault, he 
struck him on the head with the tiller, 
knocked him senseless, and threw him 
overboard. They then threw the furniture 
over likewise, and proposed to return to 
their master with the boat empty, and say 
the sailor had remained behind in his tent. 
The man’s wife was also on board ; so, to 
prevent her from making a discovery, they 
threw her out after the furniture. She 
clung to some article, floated, and was pro- 
videntially taken up by a passing boat. 

When she reported the circumstance, 
proceedings were immediately commenced 
against the murderers, by colonel Cunning- 
ham, on behalf of the widow, and they 
were apprehended. After the suit was 
— for a year by various delays, 

e was at length called on to produce the 
body of the sailor, as indispensable evi- 
dence that he had been murdered at all. 
This could not be done; the process was 
stopped, and the negroes were liberated. 
It was well known that the proprietor of 
one of them, a stout athletic man, and so 
a valuable slave, had applied to the jury, 
before; whom cognizance of the fact was 
taken, gave him 500 milreis to protract, 
and finally to put an end to the process. 
The master was only considered as protect- 
ing his property.—Walsh’s Notices of 
Brazil, vol. iu. pv 343—361. 

DIVINE AGENCY CONSTANTLY NECESSARY 

TO PRESERVE THE ELLIPTICAL MOTION 

OF THE PLANETS, ASSERTED AND DE- 

FENDED. 

Truts, as it respects the Creator’s works, 
needs neither disguise nor secrecy. It may 


therefore seem remarkable that my oppo- 
nent, whose letter is in the Imperial Maga- 
zine of 1829, col. 884, should sign only 
* J. S. Manchester.” 

There are certainly many streets in that 
large town, in every one of which many 
persons may be found whose names begin 
with these initials, so that the writer re- 
mains unknown to the public. What his 
reasons were for acting thus, every reader 
is left to form his own judgment. 

In my former letters, I showed that an 
equality of the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces must necessarily produce a circular 
motion of the planets. To this Mr. J. S. 
replies, by way of opposition, in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

“T say, that in no part of the orbit can 
the body be diverted from elliptical to cir- 
cular motion. For this purpose, as I shall 
avoid mathematical investigations, I shall 
premise the four following propositions, 
referring to the works where the demon- 
Strations are given. 

“1. That the planets move in ellipses. 

“2, That all curvilineal motion is caused 
by the joint action of two forces, the de- 
flective and the original motive force ; the 
former in the direction of the centre, and 
the latter in that of the tangent to the 
curve. 

“3. That in circular motion, the motive 
force must be at right angles to the deflec- 
tive. (For prop, 2 and 3 see dynamics in 
any mechanical work.) 

“4, That the velocity in any part of a 
curve, is equal to that which would be 
generated by an uniformly accelerated mo- 
tion over one-fourth of the local chord of 
curvature to that part; (see Robison’s Me- 
chanical Philosophy, or Carr’s Principia, 
p- 107) and as, in the circle, the focal 
chord is the diameter, hence the velocity 
required for circular motion is that which 
would be acquired by the aforesaid motion 
over one-half the radius. I shall now pro- 
ceed to render each of these propositions 
apparent.” 

It must be admitted, that considerable 
ains have been taken in making this col- 
ection, and forming the arrangement here 

exhibited. 

But, notwithstanding all the high au- 
thorities thus brought forward, I maintain 
that the third proposition is quite erro- 
neous. 

Mr. J. S. strenuously contends, that 
there can never be any circular totion 
unless the two forces act in right angles to 
one another. I argue, that in many cases 
there is a circular motion when these forces 
act obliquely to one another. Now, for 
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the proofs of what I advance, I will not 
send the reader to consult other authors, or 
pore over different volumes; but direct his 
attention to plain well-known matter of 
fact. 

When a ship rides south of her anchor, 
if the wind blows suddenly and strongly 
from ihe north-east, she will necessarily 
and gradually pass round to the south-west, 
supposing there be no obstacle to prevent 
her: and in so doing she must move in a 
circular arch, the centre of which will be 
the spot where the anchor rests. 

When a tree falls in consequence of 
being nearly cut through at the root, every 
part of it will form a circular arch in its 
descent, so that if a mark had been made 
in the tree, at the height of about twenty 
feet, that mark would form a cireular arch 
of twenty feet radius; and so for any other 
= that might be noted at any particular 

eight from the root. 

From these instances, I argue thus— 
According to the second proposition of 
Mr. J. S., whenever a body moves in a 
curve, the motion must be caused by the 
joint action of two forces, the deflective, 
and the original motive force; the former 
in the direction of the centre, and the latter 
in that of the tangent to the curve. 

But the ship, in passing from south to 
south-west of i anchor, and the tree in 
falling to the earth, move in a curve. 
Therefore, according to the second propo- 
sition of Mr. J. S. the motion of the ship, 
and the motion of the falling tree, must be 
caused by the joint action of two forces, 
the deflective, and the original motive 
force, the former in the direction of the 
centre, and the latter in that of the tangent 
to the curve. 

Now, with — to the ship, accord- 
ing to the second proposition, the deflec- 
tive force acting in the direction of the 
centre, must be that force which extends 
through the cable and anchor, and thereby 
keeps the ship within a certain distance 
from the point where the anchor rests; 
while the wind must be considered as the 
original motive force, acting in the direc- 
tion of the tangent to the curve. 

And in regard to the falling tree, the 
deflective force acting in the direction of 
the centre, must be that force which extends 
through the tree, and thus reaches from 
the top to the root; and, as it is the 
weight of the tree, or its gravitation to- 
wards the centre of the earth, that causes 
its motion downwards, that weight or gra- 
vitation must be considered the original 
motive force acting in the direction of the 
tangent to the curve, 


But it is very evident that in these 
cases, the motive force and the deflective 
one never act in right angles to one an- 
other. 

The wind blowing from the north-east 
cannot possibly be at right angles with a 
line drawn from the ship to the anchor, 
which bore north from the ship. When 
the ship rode south of her anchor, the 
north-east wind must have formed an 
oblique angle with a line drawn from her 
to the point where the anchor rested ; and 
the obliquity of that angle must necessa~- 
rily increase as long as the motion occa- 
sioned by the oblique junction of the two 
forces, continued. 

Again, the weight of the falling tree, or 
its gravitation towards the centre of the 
earth, being its original motive force, can 
never act in right angles toa line drawn 
from the top to the root; which must 
always be the direction of the deflective 
force. 

When the circular motion of the falling 
tree begins, the acute angle between the 
two forces is very small; but it will con- 
tinue to increase at every degree of descent, 
until the tree comes to the ground: when 
the two forces will, indeed, form a rect- 
angle; but then the motion immediately 
ceases. 

Here, then, is a circular motion, while 
the two forces act obliquely to one an- 
other; and they never come into right 
angles while the motion continues. 

Thus, plain matter of fact evidently de- 
monstrates, that the rectangle of the two 
forces is not essential to circular motion; 
seeing that there is circular motion in these 
two cases, where the said forces act ob- 
liquely, and never form a rectangle, to each 
other. 

Many other instances might be pro- 
duced, to prove that circular motion is often 
caused by an oblique junction of the two 
forces.* This sufficiently shows the fallacy 
of Mr. J. S.’s third proposition. 

Mr. J. S. proceeds to the figure drawn 
by him to represent the orbit ofa planet, 
where he argues that there cannot be a 
circular motion in such a part of the orbit, 
because the two forces act obliquely to one 
another. But this is arguing from a false 
proposition ; and, consequently, it must 
produce a false conclusion. It has been 
already shewn that a circular motion may 
be caused by the said forces acting ob- 


* Should it be objected that the motions here 
mentioned are of short duration, or should it be 
urged that an oblique junction of the two forces 
will generate a rectangular one, I hope to pay 
proper attention to the inyestigation of the 
subject, 
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liquely to one another. This fully demon- 
strates that there are parts in the orbit 
where the body may be diverted from an 
elliptical to a circular motion: which com- 
pletely refutes all that my opponent has 
advanced to the contrary. 

The consequence is, that an equality of 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces must 
necessarily divert the planet from an ellip- 
tical to a circular motion, unless prevented 
by a superior power.* 

In the Imperial Magazine of 1829, 
col. 430, I shewed, by referring to some 
experiments on the whirling table, that the 
planets, by changing their positions, must, 
upon the principles of gravity, utterly de- 
range the whole system. So that, if the 
Deity should leave them to be solely 
governed by the laws impressed on them 
in the beginning, their order must neces- 
sarily come to an end ; because, the planets 
would inevitably disturb one another's mo- 
tions by their mutual attractions, when 
several of them are in the same quarter of 
the heavens, as is often the case; and then, 
as they attract the sun more towards that 
quarter than when they are in a manner 
dispersed equally round him, if he was not 
made to describe a portion of a larger 
circle round the common centre of gravity, 
the balance would then be immediately 
destroyed ; and, as it could never restore 
itself again, the whole system would fall 
together, and finally unite in a mass at the 
sun. Respecting this, Mr. J. S. says, 

‘The second argument of Mr. Jenkins 
is taken from the disturbances of the 
planets, occasioned by their mutual attrac- 
tion. That the mutual attraction of matter 
must have considerable effect upon all the 
orbits of the planets, is agreed on all 
sides,” &e. 

It is very easy to see here an endeavour 
to evade the arguments I have used, with- 
out any attempt to meet them, 

He says, “ In some parts of their orbits 
the motion is retarded, the path less incur- 
vated, and the body drawn more from the 
sun.” 

But the question is, Will an assemblage 
of planets, in one quarter of the heavens, 
destroy the balance by drawing the sun 
towards that quarter? 

Is this the case, or is it not? 

This point is carefully avoided. He 
says, “In other points, the motion is 
accelerated, the orbit more incurvated, and 
the body drawn nearer the sun; whilst in 
Venus and Mars the orbits are turned and 
looped, presenting a very curious kind of 
motion.’ 


~ * See Imperial Magazine of 1828, col. 912. 


But the question is, Can the Lalance, 
after it is once lost, be ever restored by 
any assemblage of planets in any particular 
quarter of the heavens? 

.Is this restoration possible, without the 
interference of an intelligent agent, or is it 
not? 

This matter is cautiously left untouched. 
He says, “In the inferior planets, these 
irregularities are nearly opposite ; that is, 
the retardations and accelerations nearly 
compensate each other in the course of a 
revolution, and the overplus shews itself in 
the retreat of the line of the apsides.” 

But the question is, Will the irrecover- 
able loss of the balance cause the whole 
system to fall together, and finally form one 
mass at the sun ? 

Would this be the consequence, or would 
it not? A perfect silence is observed upon 
this head. 

I wish to bring these questions under 
discussion ; but my opponent endeavours 
to evade them. I want them to be exa- 
mined upon the principles of gravity; he 
strives to divert the attention another way. 
All that he has advanced concerning the 
orbits of Venus and Mars being turned 
and looped, and presenting a very curious 
kind of motion, &c. is perfectly irrelative 
to the matter in hand, and, consequently 
proves nothing to the purpose. 

Mr. J. S. says, “ According to Mr. Jen- 
kins’ idea, the Deity counterbalances the 
effects of these disturbances; but we find 
he does not; the irregularities take place, 
and the effects accumulate,” &e. 

This is an evident mistatement of the 
case: for I never maintained that the 
Divine agency prevented all irregularities, 
so called, in the planet’s motions; but I 
maintain, that the regulating hand of Deity 
prevents that utter confusion and disorder 
which would inevitably take place in the 
system, if the Divine agency were once 
withdrawn. 

I also maintain, that to deny the Divine 
agency in governing planetary motion, 
because certain irregularities are found in 
that motion, is like denying the Divine 
agency in governing the world, because 
certain irregularities are found in the world. 
The power and prosperity of the wicked, 
their perverting judgment, and the righteous 
suffering under the oppressor’s yoke, are 
some of the irregularities which have often 
been observed and complained of. But 
notwithstanding all this, it is very certain 
that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and that he putteth down one, and 
setteth up another. And so extensively and 
minutely is the agency of Deity exerted 
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over all creatures, that without him a spar- 
row cannot fall to the earth. 

It is moreover very evident, that man is 
subject to irregularities of a physical na- 
ture; and that these irregularities accumu- 
late as age increases, until they finally ter- 
minate in the dissolution of the body. 
Yet the Divine agency is constantly ex- 
erted in the preservation and continuance of 
human life during the period of its exist- 
ence. For in him (God) we live, and move, 
and have our being. 

From which it is plain, that the Divine 
agency is not exerted for the purpose of 
totally preventing all irregularities from 
taking place, but certainly with a design to 
check their progress, limit their extent, and 
prevent that immediate ruin which would 
otherwise ensue. 

If the Divine agency were withdrawn 
from the government of the world, justice 
would be speedily driven from the earth. 
If the Divine agency were withdrawn from 
man, he could no longer move or live. 

If the Divine agency were withdrawn 
from the heavenly bodies, the elliptical mo- 
tion of the planets would quickly become 
circular; and even that would soon cease, 
in consequence of their falling together, 
and forming a mass at the sun. 

Mr. J. S. says, “ If observations agree 
with theory, and these observations are cor- 
rect, the theory must be so too; but time 
has stamped correctness upon the observa~- 
tions, and hence it follows, that time will 
stamp, and has stamped, correctness upon 
the theory also.” 

I answer, It has has already been shewn, 
that according to the theory the planets 
could not continue to move in elliptical 
orbits; but observations fully demonstrate, 
that they do continue to move in elliptical 
orbits ; therefore, the observations evidently 
disagree with the theory. 

If, therefore, observations disagree with 
the theory, and these observations are cor- 
rect, the theory must be incorrect ; but time 
has stam correctness upon the observa- 
tions, and hence it follows, that time will 
stamp, and has stamped, incorrectness upon 
the theory. 

Mr. J. S. has started: another objection, 
which ought not to be passed over without 
notice, because is may possibly raise preju- 
dice in the minds of some persons. He 
says, “That a planet should require twice 
in one revolution the Divine aid, (for the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces are equal 
twice in a revolution,) would betray.such a 
want of skill, and such deficiency in the 
original, as we cannot attribute to an om- 
niscient and omnipotent Being,” 
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Had any arguments been offered in order 
to support what is here advanced, I would 
have examined them with due attention ; 
but as nothing of the kind has been at- 
tempted, the whole must be accounted as 
nothing more than bare assertions. These 
assertions, however, plainly suggest, that 
my sentiments tend to eclipse the Creator’s 
glory, by imputing imperfection to his 
works. Therefore, to repel every sinister 
insinuation of the kind, I observe, that, 
Divine revelation expressly assures us, that 
He who made the worlds upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power. Hence 
it is evident, that the Divine agency is con- 
stantly exerted in holding up, or supporting, 
all that the Divine agent at first created. 

And as all the works of Deity are con- 
stantly supported by him, it is evident they 
all need his constant support. 

From this it must follow, that the planets 
require the Divine aid, not only twice 
in each revolution, but even every mo- 
ment of their existence. Thus it is plain, 
that the scriptures of truth attribute to the 
omniscient and omnipotent Creator, the 
formation of worlds which constantly re- 
quire the Divine aid. 

Now, whether this betrays any want of 
skill, and any deficiency in the original, 
according to Mr. J. S.’s assertions ; or whe- 
ther he has betrayed a want of skill, and a 
deficiency, in making these assertions with- 
out offering any proof, your numerous 
readers will be at full liberty to judge. 

WILLIAM JENKIN. 

Mylor, near Falmouth. 


ON READING: NO. IX. 
(Continued from Col. 708.) 

“ A BRoTHER offended is harder to be won 
than a strong city; and their contentions 
are like the bars of a castle,” Prov. xviii. 19. 
Whether St. Matt. xviii. 7. “* Woe unto the 
world because of offences! for it must 
needs be that offences come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offence cometh !” 
illustrates the quotation from Solomon, or 
not, seeing a greater than Solomon uttered 
it, every attention ought to be paid to the 
latter, as well as to the former. A brother 
of equal standing meets our views of the 
first offender, as well as of the first offend- 
ed: but the latter offender is an elder, and 
the offended a younger brother; for the 
last is called a little one in the context, in 
comparison of him that offends. 

It is always awful to contemplate the 
quarrels of brethren : no association of ideas 
exceeds in horror the unnatural circum- 
stances preceding, and the unnatural act of 
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fratricide. Had Cain been the murderer 
of a man whose consanguinity was unap- 
parent, however he might have been distin- 
guished as an audacious sinner, the horrible 
ideas attached to the shedding of a brother’s 
blood would not, as an execration to the 
earth, have held him up to the abhorrence 
of all future ages. If Joseph had been the 
first-born of Jacob’s sons, and his younger 
brethren had conspired together in order 
to his ruin, half the pathos of this affect- 
ing tragedy would have been lost, through 
the absence of that exclamation in the 
speech of Reuben, “The child is not; 
and I, whither shall I go?” But the idea 
of a tender youth suffering beneath the un- 
natural and combined force of elder 
brethren, calls into action all the sympa- 
thies of the soul. 

Volumes upon volumes have been filled, 
and are filling, with circumstantial details 
of the quarrels among brethren, and reason- 
ings upon them; not merely brethren 
according to the flesh, but spiritual brethren 
—men who worshipped together beneath 
the same roof, who responsed in concert, 
Amen, to the same minister, who held the 
same creed, and who, when met, had 
delightful and blessed experience that Jesus 
Christ was in the midst, to bless them toge- 
ther; men who held sweet communion in 
the cup of blessing, and in the breaking of 
bread, and in the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings who died to redeem their souls, being 
made conformable unto His death. Age 
after age has swelled these volumes, and 
the present generation has already meted 
out to men its full quota of these mighty 
munitions of war. This is a living proof 
that man is the same frail and corrupt 
mortal throughout all his generations, and 
a loud call to every man, in every age, who 
— faith in Christ Jesus, and associates 

imself with His church, in the words of 

inspiration, “ Let him ‘that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall. For all 
the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this ; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. But if ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another.” 

The family of Adam, the first man in the 
old world, the family of Noah, the patriarch 
of the new world, the family of Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, as well as those of 
Isaac and Jacob, the patriarchs of the 
chosen seed, were all afflicted by conten- 
tions. Brother against brother, being the 
offenders and offended, awfully broke the 

ce of these families. Many are the 

orrifying catastrophes recorded in the 
sacred volume, induced by contentions 


among brethren, at the head of which 
stands the family of Gideon—that saviour, 
under Jehovah, of Israel, whose sons, 
threescore and ten persons, were slain 
upon one stone, to satiate the bloody 
ambition of their brother, Abimelech. 
Alas! Israel shewed no kindness to the 
house of this their saviour, but, on the con- 
trary, suffered this very murderer to be- 
come their king, as this people in after 
ages preferred a murderer to the Prince of 
life. It would require a volume to enume- 
rate the instances on record there, of con- 
tention, not only between brothers of the 
same family, but brethren in the Lord ; and 
all these narratives are so characteristic and 
instructive, that it would minister to the 
church of Christ, if they were selected, com- 
mented upon, and furnished to the church, 
as warnings of the effects and retributive 
punishment on such contentions to succeed- 
ing ages. 

How different are these narratives to the 
publications of men in general, which re- 
cord similar events! In the spirit of truth, 
and in the wisdom of inspiration, these are 
impartial relations of facts, and deductions 
from them fraught with instruction, in love, 
calculated to minister, even to the most 
pious of mankind, in every subsequent age 
of time: while the others, vindictive and 
acrimonious, impute, rather than prove, rail, 
rather than advise, criminate and recrimi- 
nate, rather than bear and forbear, and in 
place of love, do despite unto all who are non- 
conformists to themselves. Alas for man ! 
wherever he works, in his own spirit, all 
his works are, like himself, depraved ; and 
were it not for that standard of divine 
truth, firmly seated upon the rock of in- 
spiration, and preserved from age to age— 
the Bible—truth would cease from the 
earth. 

Many are the mortals who are well cal- 
culated to fill certain offices, but ill calcu- 
lated to fill others. Every man is, and ever 
will be, as long as the present constitution 
of things continues, more or less partial to 
himself; this renders him unfit to become 
a judge in his own cause, for whenever 
he assumes this office, he is in danger 
of passing a partial sentence. A minister 
of the gospel is in peculiar danger from 
this quarter. Considering, very properly, 
his call to be of God, his office that of a 
minister or representative of Jesus Christ— 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords—and 
the people, whether elders or juniors, to be 
all his children, there is a certain authority 
really vested inhim. Now the danger is 
here, that being under a strong temptation, 
from the power vested in him, to exceed 
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his authority, he should, in place of the 
meekness of wisdom, suffer authoritative 
words and actions to escape him; and 
this, if in meekness and love he does not 
continually possess his soul in peace, will 
frequently be the case. 

An elder, also, having in all things pre- 
eminence in the church, is in danger from 
precisely the same quarter as the minister. 
Suppose the minister and elder to be autho- 
ritative in the same church, and as a little 
leaven leavens the whole lump, one of 
these becoming imperious, is likely to pro- 
duce the same spirit in the other, and 
eventually in all around them; what is 
the probable consequence of such a tem- 

rature in a church? Not the spirit of 

rbearance, of unity, of devotion, of love 
to God and man, but something the reverse 
of all these, the desire of rule of domina- 
tion ; and these will break forth into acts: 
then arise the voices of Babel, soon follow 
its confusions, and quickly in the rear its 
dispersions. Away! away! becomes the 
watchword : they divide—into two churches, 
did you say? Happy would it be for 
these, if this were ae the case. What 
is, then, this division? Frequently into 
two contending parties. The main article 
in their creed often is, in such cases, perplex 
and vex; they bandy about this Loskiae 
or deed, hurl it at each other, run for a 
scribe, write, print, publish, criminate, re- 
criminate, push forth pamphlet against 
ae volume against volume, recruit 
or warriors, fill up their ranks, and then 
maneeuvre and fight like holy furies. Two 
churches militant may, perhaps, do such 
acts against the common enemy; but can 
they be churches of Christ, who act thus 
with each other? I leave my readers to 
their own answers, while I humbly warn 
them against reading their publications. 
The very spirit of such works is diame- 
trically opposite to the spirit of the gos- 
pel—tpat spirit breathes love and peace 
to the whole human race; these breathe 


slaughter and death to their former bre- 


thren; and this spirit is awfully infectious 
— it disorders the reader ere he is aware. 
The day will come, sooner or later, when 
each of these warriors will become a won- 
der to himself; and he will in effect ex- 
claim, “I knew not what spirit I was 
of!” Then, having come to themselves, 
they will mourn; and, happily, may they 
find peace in Him whom they have out- 
raged, and enjoy His salvation ! 

Supposing a man, by long deductions 
from premises of his own, capable of 
proving that certain men whom he op- 
posed acted wrong, do these deductions 


prove that he acted right? No. Another 
train of reasonings is requisite on that 
head ; because it may happen, and, alas, 
often does, that all the parties in such 
affrays act more or less improperly; and 
similar deductions from other men’s pre- 
mises might throw the balance of wrong 
upon his head. But is it a question for 
a Christian, Who did the greatest wrong ? 
Is it not a crime for a Christian to do wrong 
at all? And can he be borne out in his 
wrong, because, amidst a mighty struggle, 
others achieved more than himself? The 
very idea of such comparative innocence 
is revolting: we cannot entertain the ques- 
tion, much less decide upon it—the measure 
of guilt must be left with Him who know- 
eth all things, and will faithfully award it 
to all men. 

But what, it may be asked, what has 
happened in our day to call forth volu- 
minous publications of the description de- 
nounced in this article? If we ask the 
Kirk of Scotland, it will point us to the 
Burghers and the Antiburghers,the Seceders, 
and others which have arisen therein; if 
the Church of England, it will name a 
vast body of dissenters, divided into Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and Methodists ; and if 
we ask these, they will name the subdi- 
visions of General, Particular, Wesleyan, 
Whitfieldian, Methodists of the New Con- 
nexion, Primitive Methodists, Independent 
Methodists, Wesleyan Protestant Metho- 
dists, &c. &c. as so many leading bodies 
in these wars of words. The smaller 
bodies, who can enumerate? They are 
like the stars for multitude; the history of 
individual churches evinces this to every 
man acquainted with what has transpired _ 
around him during only a life of medium 
length. Take an instance. 

I recollect, after an absence of a few 
years, visiting a provincial town of some 
note, when, mutual greetings done, an old 
friend informed me, in a doleful voice, he 
had an awful event to relate, which grieved 
him to the heart: it was as follows. You 
know our chapel, and Mr. » our 
minister. O yes, very well. Could you 
suppose it possible? Mr. » @ minister 
from » who occasionally visited and 
preached to us, has caused a new chapel to 
be built at the opposite end of the town, 
and nearly, if not full, one half of our 
members have left us, and are gone with 
him. It grieves me to the soul to think of 
it: I have printed pamphlet after pamphlet 
to shew them the impiety of their proceed- 
ings, in thus dividing brethren; but they 
have _— as many, if not more, than 
myself, and others have printed, also, on 
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both sides; but it is all to no purpose ; 
they have finished their chapel, and there 
he preaches, and there they go to hear 
him, and have left Mr. to himself. 
Left him to himself! What, has he no 
hearers? Hearers! yes, as many as ever— 
our chapel is as full every time he preaches 
as possible, and multitudes have joined 
dur cause; so that we are as numerous as 
before the division took place, and our 
finances are every whit as prosperous as 
when you were last in . Then, I 
suppose Mr. , at his new chapel, is 
disappointed, and repents his temerity, 
having only a small congregation, and 
slender means of support. O no, his 
chapel is filled also; and I am grieved to 
say, he is most ably supported by many 
who formerly contributed to us. Oh, then 
I suppose, according to your creed, he 
preaches erroneous doctrine. No such 
thing—he preaches precisely the same 
doctrine he did in our chapel, and the 
same as Mr. Then, what can be 
the matter, that you have published all 
these books, and yet continue to wail in 
this doleful manner? The matter! what, 
cannot you see? Is there not matter 
enough? Have not all these people left 
‘our church, and divided against us? Con- 
sole yourself, my dear sir, I replied, you 
have two chapels and two ministers in 
place of one, a congregation at each end 
of your town, and double the number of 
praying Christians you had before. Rejoice 
in the increase of Zion, cease your opposi- 
tion, give to each the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and, in place of moaning, joy in 
the Lord together with all your hearts.— 
But, no; the breach was made; and every 
effort on my part to restore long-lost 
harmony was in vain. This little incident 
(and many, very similar in character, may 
be found) most strikingly exemplifies the 
inspired proverb, that “a brother offended 
is harder to be won than a strong city; 
and their contentions are like the bars of 
a castle,” 

How fared the little ones in this war of 
men? Were they not, while the mighty 
leaders were mounted on their great war- 
horses, amidst the curveting, prancing, and 
careering of this warfare, wofully trampled 
upon, grievously wounded and offended ? 
Who is careful to answer in this matter? 
Alas, many of the master-spirits in these 
skirmishes heed little about this matter! 
Would they did care about it! they would 
then be more fearful of offending; and 
amidst that fear, the churches would have 


peace. 
(To be continued.) 
141.—VoL. x11. 


NOTES ON SIR H. DAVY’S SEVENTH LEC-. 
TURE ON ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY, DUB~ 
- Ltn, 1810. 


Or chemical changes, five experiments were 
exhibited. First, chalk and diluted acid 
effervesced in a glass, and became a new 
matter, of a bitter taste. Secondly, by 
ignited charcoal in a large bottle of oxygen, 
the air became carbonic acid gas, which 
was proved by the infusion of clear lime- 
water into the water on which the gas was, 
and the lime was precipitated. Thirdly, 
two vessels, with stop-cocks, one of oxygen, 
the other of nitric acid gas, being mixed, 
the union was a bright brown colour. 
Fourthly, nitric acid and spirit of wine, in 
a bottle with a long tube, soon rose in an 
inflammable vapour, which burned with 
great violence at the top of the tube, 
Fifthly, a solution of lime in an acid mixed 
with a solution of potash, became a solid 
mass. 

Electrical attraction is similar to chemi- 
cal attraction. 

Quicklime touching the crystals of oxalic 
or other acid, evinced, by the electrometer, 
that the quicklime is positive, and the 
acid negative. 

All bodies that do not unite are found to 
be in opposite states of electricity, As an 
effect of electricity on chemistry, it was 
shewn that hydrogen and nitrogen, mixed 
in a bottle, and held to a taper, exploded 
like a pistol; it does the same with the 
electric spark. A brass cannon, charged 
with inflammable air, and corked, ex- 
plodes with the electric spark. Two parts 
oxygen, and one part nitrogen, make nitric 
acid by the electric spark, through a 
tube. 

Cavendish endeavoured to obtain oxygen 
from water by the electric spark: he ob- 
tained a small quantity with difficulty. 
Priestley applied electricity as a fire in the 
decomposition of liquors, without effect ; 
he could not turn beer sour with it. 

The electric spark passing through a 
glass tube containing common air, divides 
it into nitrogen and oxygen. Cavendish 
performed this first, though Lavoisier had 
the name of the discovery; but he was 
informed of Cavendish’s aequirement by 
Sir Charles Blagden, the English ambassa- 
dor at Paris. 

The lecturer decomposed water by the 
electric spark in a beer glass; the hydrogen 
ascended into an inverted wine glass. 

The Voltaic plates give hydrogen at the 
copper, and oxygen at the zincend. Acids 
were positive, and alkalies negative. 


In a tube of neutral salt in solution, the 
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acid came in the positive, and the alkali in 
the negative end. 

In a solution of metals the acid is posi- 
tive, the metal negative. 

Paper stained yellow with turmeric, 
grows brown with alkali, 

Litmus blue paper turns pink with acid. 

On the electrometer lay a piece of lit- 
mus paper on the positive end, and a piece 
of turmeric paper on the negative, con- 
nected by tow with a glass, having in ita 
solution of Glauber’s salts, which is com- 
posed of sulphuric acid and soda, an a/ka- 
line salt. 

The connexion being made with the 
Volta plates, the electricity conveys the 
acid to the litmus paper by the positive 
wire, and the alkali to the turmeric paper 
by the negative wire, changing their colours, 
as before mentioned, in chemical tests, thus 
proving the identity of electric and chemic 
union. 

Again, sulphate of soda, connected with 
two small cones of platina by asbestos, 
gives acid to the one, and alkali to the 
other. The two cones were connected with 
the positive and negative electricity. When 
sulphate of lime was diluted in the same 
manner, acid was found on one side and 
alkali on the other, by the test papers. 
And so great is the electric affinity of lime 
(alkaline) to the negative side, that its 
alkali will pass through sulphur, and not 
be changed in the passage. This was per- 
formed. The turmeric and litmus papers 
were placed contrariwise, so that the acid 
electricity had to pass through the alkaline 
in its way to the litmus paper; and the 
turmeric paper was visited by the alkaline 
stain, after it had passed through the 
acid. 

The general cause is, that the electric 
power is of the same nature, and rules it 
by having been made in this case stronger 
for the positive wire. Electrifying the acid 
made it too powerfully attached to the 
electric influence of its own state, to be 
neutralized by the opposite, and the negative 
wire made the alkali too powerful to unite 
with the acid while it was so attached. 
Metals which are positive to other bodies, 
are negative to electricity, because the posi- 
tive electricity finds in metals a compara- 
tive predominancy of negative. 

There is a perfect correspondence be- 
tween electric and chemical attractions. 
The great changes that take place on the 
surface of the globe are illustrated by their 
united agency. Basaltes is an oxide of 
lime and iron. The atmosphere, which is 
predominantly negative, acts on its surface 
to decompose the alkaline ingredients; so 


of granite rocks. The porcelain clay made 
of granite, contains no acid ; hence its dura- 
bility. The wear of surface in stones or 
minerals, attributed to time, is performed 
by the alkaline nature of the air. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSUMPTION OF 
ARDENT SPIRITS, AND ON THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


Tuaere are few vices to which mankind are 
addicted, attended with more pernicious 
consequences than drunkenness. It is the 
bane of health, of morals, and of domestic 
comfort, and is perhaps the most prolific 
source of individual and family misery, 
that is in full operation among the human 
race. 

In America, drunkenness prevailed to 
such a degree, that some genuine patriots, 
and friends to their fellow-creatures, formed 
an association to adopt measures for ar- 
resting its progress. With this view, they 
solicited the friends of temperance to raliy 
round them, and establish societies, which 
all were invited to join, who wished to dis- 
countenance by their example the use of 
ardent spirits. The attempt has been 
crowned with unexampled success. From 
America the fame of these societies has 
been wafted across the Atlantic, and in 
Scotland has found many warm advocates 
and able friends. 

The address by the chairman at the first 
public meeting of the Glasgow Temperance 
Society, places the vice of drunkenness in 
an awful light. It nobly aims to stem the 
torrent of intemperance, which, amidst 
other evils of fearful magnitude, is at this 
moment desolating the country, by demora- 
lizing its inhabitants, and shortening the 
period of human life. It informs us, that 
“ In Great Britain there are 25,000,000 
gallons of ardent spirits consumed an- 
nually, and in Scotland alone there are 
5,000,000 gallons of whiskey consumed 
yearly, which, taking our adult population, 
amounts to upwards of five gallons a year 
to each individual.” This habitual and 
prevalent practice of intemperance is ably 
pointed out as the source of crime, and as 
the polluted fountain whence a considerable 
portion of those miseries flow, of which 
mankind complain. The speaker recom- 
mends a total abstinence from ardent spi- 
rits, even to those who know how to use 
the intoxicating poison with moderation, 
that indulgence may not beget habit, and 
that example may operate where precepts 
fail. We are glad to find that Temperance 
Societies are engrossing a due share of pub- 
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lic attention, and gaining ground jn various 
arts. 

On this interesting and important sub- 
ject, the speech of Mr. William Collins, 
of Glasgow, at the first public meeting of 
the Edinburgh Association for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance, deserves particular 
notice. It is a spirited appeal to the judg- 
ments and sympathies of all who have the 
welfare of their country and -of its inhabit- 
ants at heart, rather than to habitual drunk- 
ards, who have already become the victims 
of intemperance. The reason why the 
appeal is thus made may be found in the 
following passage: “Of the many who 
drink, many will become drunkards; and 
while temperate men continue their present 
practices, the evil can never be brought to 
a termination. For while these societies 
were reforming a solitary drunkard, there 
would be furnished from among temperate 
men fifty to supply his place. Temperate 
men, by continuing to drink, are filling up 
the ranks of intemperance, from which the 
host of drunkards will be drawn; and 
while one and another become the victims 
in succession, intemperance will still be 
perpetuated in our country.” 

“ In America there are 1015 Temperance 
Societies, containing upwards of 100,000 
members. These societies last year re- 
claimed 700 drunkards; but in the same 
year 30,000 perished by drinking. If 
these societies had done nothing but re- 
claimed drunkards, death would have done 
more to terminate drunkenness than Tem- 
perance Societies, for while they only re- 
claimed 700, death carried off 30,000. 
What then was the mighty good which 
Temperance Societies achieved in America ? 
It was not the reformation of 700 drunk- 
ards, it was the arresting of 100,000 tem- 
perate men in their progress to intem- 
perance.” 

Most of the objections which may be 
urged against Temperance Societies, Mr. 
Collins has anticipated, and met by fair 
and manly replies. We are not aware that 
any vow is required, or any fine exacted 
from the members. Ardent spirit is the 
only article prohibited, and an engagement 
to abstain from it is the only condition 
required. America has had the honour of 
setting the example to her drunken mother. 
Scotland and Ireland are now acting on the 
principles so nobly brought into operation, 
and efforts are making to confer on besotted 
England the blessings which habitual 
temperance cannot fail to ensure. Temper- 
ance Societies have been recently formed 
in Manchester and Liverpool, where they 
are now in effective operation. 


To the preceding remarks we beg to 
subjoin the following observations on the 
pernicious effects of ardent — from 
A Lecture on Drink,” by Dr. Epps:— 

“ Whisky, brandy, rum, hollands, gin, 
spirits of wine, are comprehended under 
the name ‘ardent spirits.’ To these, ex. 
cept when used medicinally, every well- 
wisher to his fellow-creatures must have a 
decided dislike. They have been the nou- 
risher of every vice—the destroyer of every 
virtue ; they merely excite, without strength- 
ening; they inflame, without preserving 
the warmth of excitement; they elevate, 
but not for a continuance ; they produce a 
war of passion, without the peace of bene- 
volence as a consequence. 

“ Brandy is a good medicine. Many 
dyspeptics, whose food does not digest, 
very often experience considerable relief 
from the use of brandy and water in small 
quantities. Brandy, too, is a good stimu- 
lant in cases of typhus fever, when the 
powers of the system are almost exhausted — 
acting here even better than wine. Rum is 
also useful medicinally. Gin is still more 
useful. The juniper berry, to which gin 
owes its peculiar flavour, is a diuretic, act- 
ing upon the kidneys, and promoting the 
discharge of urine. Hence the practice, 
among persons afflicted with gravel, of tak- 
ing gin; a practice which, though attended 
with benefit when followed up with mode- 
ration, becomes a vice when the affection 
of the kidneys becomes on excuse for an 
affection for the gin. 

“Tn favour of whisky, the drunkard men- 
tions that the Highlanders, who, it is ima- 
gined, live on whisky, are hardy, brave, 
and chivalric. This is not the fact; it is 
only within the last few years that whisky 
has been at all a common drink in the 
Highlands, As one fact, to show how little 
whisky was used in the Highlands, even 
so late as the year 1793, General Stewart 
states as a fact, that a man lived on the 
Garth estate, who had the appellation of 
‘ Donald Whisky,’ as characteristic of the 
circumstance, that he was a distiller, and 
sometimes a smuggler, of that spirit. Gene- 
ral Stewart further states, that, until the 
legal distillation of whisky was prohibited 
in the Highlands, it was never drunk at 
gentlemen’s tables; and that it was not till 
towards the middle of the last century, that 
spirits of any kind were drunk so much as 
ale, which was then the general beverage. 
In further proof of this, Generak Stewart 
brings forward the testimony of Mr. Stew- 
art, of Crossmount, who died in 1791, in 
the 104th year of his age, and who pre- 
served his sound judgment and accurate 
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mind to the last hour, and who used to say, 
that in his youth strong frothing ale from 
the cask was the common beverage at con- 
vivial meetings. In addition, it may be 
remarked, that a ‘whisky-house’ is a term 
unknown in Gaelic. Public-houses, or 
taverns, are called Tai leanne, or ale- 
houses. 

“ Another very striking proof that Gene- 
ral Stewart brings forward, is the following 
interesting fact, in relation to the sobriety of 
the early Highland corps:—‘ During the 
American war, the usual allowance of spi- 
rits was served out to the soldiers of the 
other regiments daily, as they could not be 
trusted with more, lest the whole should be 
drunk at once. It was otherwise with the 
soldiers of the 42d Regiment, who were 
served with a proportionate allowance every 
fourth day, in the same manner as the 
officers, with liberty to use the liquor at 
their own discretion—an indulgence never 
abused ; and it was continued during the 
whole six campaigns.’ 

« There are men in the world who glory 
in their power of taking an immense quan- 
tity of spirits; who, in the language of 
Divine inspiration, are said to be ‘strong 
to drink strong drink.’ These men advo- 
cate a very injurious proposition, which 
they urge as their defence, namely, that 
* drink’ (referring to spirituous liquors, &c.) 
‘if poison, is a very slow one;’ and the 
enunciation of this sentence of deluded in- 
tellect, is accompanied with the disgusting 
chorus of a horse-laugh. But after having 
attained the meridian of life, the collection 
of water in the cavity of the chest from a 
diseased heart, or in the cavity of the abdo- 
men from diseased liver, tells them, when 
~ their recovery it is too late, that spirits 

rank, except for medicinal purposes, form 
one of the to death” 

MR. R——D’S EXTRAORDINARY DREAM. 
(From a Note to the new Edition of “ the Antiquary.”’) 
Tue legend of Mrs. Grizel Oldbuck was 
partly taken from an extraordinary story 
which happened about seventy years since, 
in the south of Scotland, so peculiar in its 
circumstances that it merits being mention- 
ed in this place. 

Mr. R——d, of Bowland, a gentleman 
of landed property in the vale of Gala, was 
prosecuted for a very considerable sum, the 
accumulated arrears of tiend, (or tithe,) for 
which he was said to be indebted to a 
noble family, the titulars (lay impropriators 
of the tithes.) Mr. R——d was strongly 
impressed with the belief that his father 

, by a form of process peculiar to the 


law of Scotland, purchased these lands 
from the titular; and, therefore, that the 
present prosecution was groundless. But, 
after an industrious search among _ his 
father’s papers, an investigation of the 
public records, and a careful inquiry 
among all persons who had transacted law 
business for his father, no evidence could 
be recovered to support his defence. The 
period was now near at hand when he con- 
ceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, 
and he had formed his determination to 
ride to Edinburgh next day, and make the 
best bargain he could in the way of com- 
promise. He even went to bed with this 
resolution, and, with all the circumstances 
of the case floating upon his mind, had a 
dream to the following purpose. 

His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared to him, he thought, and 
asked him why he was disturbed in his 
mind? In dreams men are not surprised 
at such apparitions. Mr. R——d thought 
he informed his father of the cause of his 
distress, adding, that the payment of a con- 
siderable sum of money was the more un- 
pleasant to him, because he had a strong 
consciousness that it was not due, though 
he was unable to acquire any evidence in 
support of his belief. ‘ You are right, my 
son,” replied the paternal shade; “I did 
acquire right to these tiends, for payment of 
which you are now prosecuted. The 
_— relating to the transaction are in the 

ands of Mr » a writer, (or attorney,) 


who is now retired from professional 
business, and resides at Inveresk, near 
Edinburgh. He was a person whom I 
employed on that occasion for a particular 
reason ; but who never on any other occa- 
sion transacted business on my account. 
It is very possible,” pursued the vision, 


“that Mr. may have forgotten a mat- 
ter which is now of a very old date; but 
you may call it to his recollection by this 
token, that when I came to pay his ac- 
count, there was difficulty in getting 
change for a Portugal piece of gold, and 
that we were forced to drink out the balance 


. R——d awoke in the morning 
with all the words of the vision imprinted 
on his mind, and thought it worth while to 
ride across the country to Inveresk, instead 
of going straight to Edinburgh. When he 
came there, he waited on the gentleman 
mentioned in the dream, a very old man ; 
without saying any thing of the vision, he 
inquired whether he remembered having 
conducted such a matter for his deceased 
father? The old gentleman could not at 
first bring the circumstance to his recollec- 
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tion, but on mention of the Portugal piece 
of gold, the whole returned upon his 
memory; he made an immediate search 
for the papers, and recovered them; so 
that Mr. R——d carried to Edinburgh the 
documents necessary to gain the cause 
which he was on the verge of losing. 

The author has often heard this story 
told by persons who had the best access 
to know the facts, were not likely them- 
selves to be deceived, and were certainly 
incapable of deception. He cannot there- 
fore refuse to give it credit, however extra- 
ordinary the circumstances may appear. 
The circumstantial character of the infor- 
mation given in the dream, takes it out of 
the general class of impressions of the 
kind which are occasioned by the fortuitous 
coincidence of actual events with our 
sleeping thoughts. On the other hand, 
few will suppose that the laws of nature 
were suspended, and a special communi- 
cation from the dead to the living permit- 
ted, for the purpose of saving Mr. R d 
a certain number of hundred pounds, The 
author’s theory is, that the dream was only 
the recapitulation of information which Mr, 
K—d had really received from his father 
while in life, but which at first he merely 
recalled as a general impression that the 
claim was settled. It is not uncommon 
for persons to recover, during sleep, the 
thread of ideas which they have lost during 
their waking hours, 

It may be added, that this remarkable 
circumstance was attended with bad con- 
sequences to Mr. R——<d, whose health 
and spirits were afterwards impaired by the 
attention which he thought himself obliged 
to pay to the visions of the night. 


—-@—— 
OBSERVATIONS ON PREFACES. 


** A turnpike gate does not more certainly precede 
a town, than a preface precedes a modern book ; 
and though both traveller and reader would 
often be willing to dispense with them, they 
generally obtrude a tax both on his patience and 
— pocket.”—Preface to a Satire on Bristol, 

94. 
Tuere are but few of my readers who 
will be disposed to object to the general 
pertinancy of the passage just presented to 
their notice, and with which I have thought 
fit to usher in my observations on this sub- 
ject. It contains a manifest truism; and 


coincides, I have little doubt,- with the 
ideas entertained by most individuals. 

That there is no part of books so much 
neglected, so seldom perused, by the bulk 
of readers, as prefaces, requires no argu- 
ment to prove: and were I to inquire of 
those individuals who are in the constant 


practice of improving their time by read- 
ing, whether they make themselves familiar 
with the prefaces to the books they read, 
I believe two-thirds of the number, to say 
no more, would reply negatively. ‘I hate 
prefaces (says Mr. Brooke, the author of that 
admirable and instructive work, the Fool 
of Quality,) I never read them. They 
stand like pales about a park: I generally 
overleap them, if I am told there is any- 
thing within worth seeing.” 

Now, this is precisely the general feature 
of the case. The reader first overlooks 
these literary pales, and his curiosity and 
attention being raised by what is enclosed, 
he has no patience to come in at the proper 
entrance, but, bounding over, begins, with- 
out delay, to feast his mind on all that is 
presented before him. To compel a person 
to read a preface, is like making a hungry 
traveller wait while his meal is being 
dressed ; both are dissatisfied at being 
unable to gratify their wishes. Even those 
who read these heralds of an author, are 
mostly in so great a hurry, as to forget 
what they contain as soon as they arrive at 
the conclusion. 

Authors themselves, I believe, are far 
from being delighted with the task of writing 
prefaces, since it involves not a little diffi- 
culty to render them at all delectable; 
hence arises the primary cause of their 
being neglected. They are for the most 
part trite, dull, and unsavoury; and there- 
fore to expect any one to partake of a 
meagre dish, when he has a banquet before 
him, is as unkind as it is unreasonable. 

I am by no means of opinion, that pre- 
faces should be entirely discarded ; for did 
they reach to the standard they ought, they 
might, and, notwithstanding the aversion 
which exists to them, it is probable they 
would be read both with profit and delight. 
I am also apt to think, that an author is at 
a greater loss, and finds himselfin more real 
difficulty, when he comes to write his pre- 
face, (if he desires to write a good one,) 
than he has been in composing the whole 
of the work to which it is prefixed. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that most au- 
thors, however excellent their productions 
in other respects, want the ability to pro- 
duce popular and suitable prefaces. But 
custom compels almost every writer to say 
something, and it is too frequently the case, 
that he gets up whatever first occurs, let it 
be good or bad. 

“ Custom (says the Rev. Mr. Jay) seems 
to have rendered it almost necessary for an 
author never to appear before the public 
without a preface, in which something, if 
not concerning himself, at least concerning 
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his work, is looked for as a respect due to 
his readers.” But (without depreciating 
Mr. J.’s opinion) if I mistake not, readers 
in general would esteem it a mark of 
greater respect, and fraught with more 
compliment, were the author to omit it 
altogether, without imposing on them a 
task with which few are enamoured. 

_ A preface is of utility, as it enables an 
author to communicate any particular and 
important information to his readers, which, 
though bearing upon the work it precedes, 
would be incongruous if annexed to, or 
conjoined with it. Directions or sugges- 
tions for the better understanding or relishing 
it, are suitable to be contained in a preface ; 
and the nature and design of the work may 
likewise be well introduced. But some 
prefaces are so saturated with apologies, 
compliments, appeals for mitigated criti- 
cism, public approbation, and with direc- 
tions for judging the work according to the 
author’s ideas, that the reader can pretty 
well anticipate the sage observations with 
which his author will treat him. 

Now, for this extraneous matter there 
can be little or no occasion. True criti- 
cism does not require to be informed how 
to judge; and spurious criticism is too 
opiniated and partial to receive admonition. 
Merit does not want to bribe the public 
mind ; and though it sometimes happens 
that it is crushed and deplumed, yet in the 
majority of instances it is influential in pro- 
pitiating the discerning part of men. 

1. Prefaces should be as brief as possi- 
ble. Nothing more frequently militates 
against their being read, than their immode- 
rate length. An author should remember, 
that he is putting into requisition one of the 
quickest and most sensitive powers of the 
mind ;—that his guest is desirous of enter- 
ing in, and partaking of the repast which 
he has provided for him, and therefore 
should not be detained at the door with un- 
necessary salutations and ceremonies. To 
produce a short preface is the least a writer 
can do, to atone for writing one at all, and 
to prevent his labour being rendered ineffi- 
cient by being passed over unread, 

2. Prefaces should be novel and enter- 
taining. Horace furnishes us with a rule, 
which, though applied by him toa diffe- 
rent subject, is of universal application : 

26 Dulcia santo 

Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris aganto.” 
De Arte Poetica, |. 106, 

Vividness of sentiment, and neatness of 

style, tend much to quicken and enliven 

the reader, who, when he discovers the 

preface to be novel and out of the ordinary 

course, receives a very favourable impres- 
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sion of the work itself; and not a few in- 
dividuals have been tempted from this 
circumstance to peruse books which they 
would not otherwise have read. But only 
let dulness characterize your preface, and 
the volume will be charged with the sins of 
the introduction. There is no class of 
writings that require more novelty and 
spirit, and that can do with less of solidity, 
than prefaces; their object being to at- 
tract and captivate, rather than to improve. 

3. Prefaces should also be, in general, 
specimens of the work they precede. They 
should illustrate and be in accordance with 
the nature and tenor of the latter, and 
should give the reader correct ideas of 
what he may expect from the following 
parts of the volume. A lively or satirical 
production should have a preface calculated 
to prepare the reader for the entertainment 
which will follow, but it would be absurd 
to place a similar preface before a volume 
of a serious or religious nature; and yeta 
preface which would be in accordance with 
the latter, may be rendered equally in- 
teresting, and descriptive of its character 
and tendency. 

4. Prefaces should be the vehicles of 
truth. Some authors are too apt to admit 
into their prefaces extravagant hyperboles, 
anc expressions which infringe on truth, 
This is a breach of moral rectitude; and 
by their representations being too highly 
coloured, or strained beyond what truth will 
permit, they disappoint and offend the 
reader. A preface should always be within 
rather than beyond the line; and if the 
reader finds that your performance rather 
exceeds than falls short of your statements, 
his approbation will be much more eflec- 
tually secured. 

One of the ancient fathers, who, for the 
elegance of his latinity has obtained the 
appellation of the Christian Cicero, says, 
“ Seipsa veritas illustraret suo lumine,” 
(Lanctantius de Vita beata, c. 7.) “ Truth 
will always illustrate itself by its own 
light,”—an aphorism as correct as it is 
beautiful. A tale is never so alluring as 
when told in truth. Real merit wilt mostly 
be particular in this respect, and it is gene- 
rally to the inferior and less-talented part 
of the fraternity of authors we are to look 
for this defailance. 

Let a preface, then, be characterized by 
these four simple rules, and an author need 
not be under any apprehension that it will 
be passed over unnoticed, or noticed only 
with contempt and disapprobation. There 
is certainly among authors of genius an im- 
provement with regard to the subject in 
question ; but it is still a serious fault in the 
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literature of our age. Were our prefaces 
but what they ought to be, they would be 
pilots to guide us safely and pleasantly into 
the channels of knowledge through which 
we have to sail. 

Dedications, though a different species, 
belong to the same genus as prefaces; and 
similar faults are often, and too justly, at- 
tributed to them. Instead of the artless 
dictations of truth and esteem, we find a 
long tissue of fulsome and parasitical adu- 
lation, which takes its rise from the inspira- 
tions of self-interest alone. Several of the 
rules for prefaces are applicable to dedica- 
tions; and if many of these truly fanciful 
ofisprings of an author’s brain were fashioned 
in conformity thereto, they would then pro- 
duce the desired effect, and be equally 
honourable to the inscriber and to the per- 
son inscribed. 


Bristol. J.S. B. Junr. 


MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT—SHARKS, 


Extract from the log-book of an emigrant 
proceeding to the Swan River, dated Cape 
of Good Hope, December 10, 1829 :— 
“ October 14th, in nine degrees, fell in 
with a shoal of sharks, which played round 
the vessel, to the annoyance of the sailors, 
who are rather superstitious, and consider 
such visitors as ominous of evil, and which 
proved too true. At mid-day all the gen- 
tlemen were busily employed (it being a 
dead calm) in baiting hooks to catch sharks, 
and one of them soon took the bait. La- 
mentable result! A general shout of vic- 
tory was given, and the line was let run 
astern. The fish was full 18 feet in length, 
and in floundering to disentangle itself, 
caused so much sport, that several pas- 
sengers, eager and headstrong, crowded 
into the captain’s boat, which hung sus- 
pended by the quarter-davits over the stern 
of the ship. Suddenly they all got to the 
head of the boat to see the shark hauled 
under the stern of the vessel, struggling with 
the line. In a moment the quarter-davit on 
the starboard side of the vessel broke off, 
and let one end of the boat down, precipi- 
tating every soul in it into the sea among 
the sharks. Here was a scene of horror 
and confusion! The captain was in the 
midships when it happened. I was busily 
employed at my tents, under the tuition of 
the boatswain, but, like the rest, when the 
shark was caught, left my occupation to 
witness the sport, but Providence guided 
me to a point of safety. I got over the 
ship’s side, and placed myself in the mizzen 
chains, The boatswain slung himself by a 


rope, and lowered himself to the surface of 
the water, with the harpoon in his hand, 
ready to strike the fish, at the very instant 
the accident happened. Young Williams 
followed me, but not satisfied with the view, 
he hastily climbed up the side of the poop 
cabin, and was the last that jumped into 
this unlucky boat, and made up the number 
of twelve persons struggling in the water 
among these fish of prey. Our captain 
was almost beside himself when he jumped 
up on the poop. There was no time for 
thought—all hands commenced throwing out 
ropes, loose spars, oars, and every buoyant 
article, that we could lay hands on, for them 
to cling to. Fortunately it was a dead 
calm, or every soul must have perished ; 
our vessel only drifted by the little current 
of the sea. I saved one lad by throwing 
over a knife-board, which the cabin-boy 
had been using; my man Hibberd threw 
over an Indian mat. Master Shaw, a 
young gentleman, about 13, got upon it, 
and was three miles astern of us before we 
could reach him with the boat; which was 
instantly manned and launched. I saved 
Mr. Earl’s footman, who could swim, but 
was so exhausted from fear of the sharks, 
that he was sinking, when I dragged the 
line the shark was attached to, across his 
face, and he had the presence of mind to 
put the cord between his teeth, when I 
hauled him within reach of a rope with a 
loop, which he contrived to get one of his 
legs through, and thus clinging, three or 
four of us hauled him safe up. Mr. Peter 
Shadwell was also most actively employed ; 
he has been in the East India Company’s 
service, is a brother of the Vice-Chancellor 
of England; a pleasant companion of 
mine—in short, after half an hour’s exer- 
tion, all were saved but two. I lament to 
say Williams was one of the unfortunates, 
I saw him sink, to rise no more. He had 
hold of an oar, but lost his balance—he 
slipped it, and actually flung his arms round 
the captured shark (which was now pulled 
up to the surface of the water) to save himself 
—but when he found out what he had hold 
of he was horror-struck, called me by name, 
and added, “ Oh my God, my God, witness 
my end !” and down he sank, and disappear- 
ed for ever. Also a fine healthy country 
boy, whom my friend Lukin had taken out 
as an apprentice, with another brother, 
from the parish of Dover; the surviving 
brother suffered much more than I can 
describe. Thus two lives were lost, to 
answer the confirmation of the sailors’ 
omen, that sharks always prognosticate 
signs of death, or evil to the ship—thus it 
proved. This, indeed, was a tragic day. 
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The fish, line, and all, drifted away, and 
we all returned thanks to God for allowing 
us to save the other ten. 


SUBSTANCE OF A LETTER, 

From the Native Chinese Christian, Leangafa, to 
the Committee of the Bible Society, transmitted 
by the Rey. Dr. Morrison.—China, Dec. 14, 1529, 

To all the venerable persons who manage 

the affairs of the Society for the distribution 

of the sacred Scriptures, a respectful letter 
is hereby addressed, wishing them a golden 
tranquillity. 

I happily have received the favour of a 
gift of the holy book, from your honourable 
nation’s society. The gift is of the highest 
importance; and I regret that I cannot 
repair in person to thank you for your 
goodness, I can only keep my heart with 
diligence, deny myself, and exert my utmost 
strength to propagate the gospel, advising 
and instructing my fellow-countrymen here. 
Perhaps we may obtain the transforming 
influences of the Holy Spirit, to turn them 
to the Lord and Saviour, according to the 
intention of all your venerable sirs. 

The Most High God compassionated, 
from ancient times to the present, all na- 
tions ; and sent the Saviour to this earth, to 
proclaim fully the wonderful mystery of 
redemption, and the divine will contained 
in the true gospel. At the time of Jesus’s 
advent, the holy apostles scattered the 
gospel among many nations ; but although, 
up to this time, many followed and believed 
the principles of the gospel, none have 
equalled your honourable nation in discri- 
minating the correct principles of the uni- 
versal church, and maintaining a strict ad- 
herence to the sacred truths of the Bible ; 
not adding so much as a fibre of private 
interpretation, calculated to delude others. 

Besides, in your country, those who 
et a constant and ardent love to the 

viour, and would widely extend the 
gospel, are not few. Hence the many 
societies in your country to assist in dis- 
seminating the gospel among all nations, 
by which means it is at present made 
known to many people, to convert them, 
and turn them to God. Although success 
depends on the converting grace of the 

Holy Spirit, still it is the work of your 

honourable country’s society to distribute 

the holy book. 

Previously to conversion I was deaf and 
blind; but having obtained the holy book 
to read, and having to be thankful for the 
instruction of the two venerable teachers, 
Milne and Morrison, I became acquainted 
.with the great grace of God in compas- 
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sionately sending the Saviour, and with the 

worth of the soul; and so was led to re- 

pentance, reformation, and faith; and to 
trust in our Lord and Saviour, looking up 
for the salvation of my soul. 

If left without the holy book, how should 
I have known the grace of God and the 
immediate worth of the soul? Hence, the 
work of the society for distributing the 
holy book, and of the other societies to 
assist, is indeed a great benefit to the 
people of all nations in the world ! 

I apprehend that it will not be pos- 
sible, during the days we remain in this 
world, that we shall ever meet and see 
each other. We can only hope that, by a 
reliance on the merits of our Saviour, we 
shall meet in the world to come, in the 
heavenly mansions, and enjoy everlasting 
bliss, exulting, and together praising the 
love and grace of God, to infinite ages. 

Reverently I present this on the right 
hand of the venerable Committee of the 
Bible Society. 

INFORMATION RESPECTING A CHILD LOST 
ON AN ISLAND IN THE INDIAN SEAS, 
ANXIOUSLY REQUIRED. 

The following very singular advertisement 

eared in the North Brilon newspaper, 

April 24th, 1830. 


“In the year 1816, while a party were 
upon one of the islands in the Straits of 
Sundy, a lady, and a female child about 
three years of age, had separated from the 
company, and were attacked by three 
Malays. At the instant, a young man, sup- 
to be a seaman, and having ona 
jacket with the East India Company’s but- 
tons, (it having been found on the island 
when the search was made,) came to their 
assistance : he had a small gun. The lady 
recollects one Malay being shot, and she 
saw another carrying off the child, which 
has not since been heard of. The present 
advertisement is, if possible, to ascertain 
whether the child was carried off by the 
Malays, or by the young gentleman before 
alluded to. The latter seems probable, as 
two Malays were found dead; but no 
traces or information respecting the young 
gentleman could be obtained. What has 
since transpired is as under, and if any 
further information can be communicated 
to the editors of the Courant, Scotsman, 
and North Briton; or inserted in those 
papers, ample remuneration may be de- 
pended upon. 
“The young gentleman appeared to be 
about 17 years of age, with excessively fair 
hair hanging in ringlets down his back. A 
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boat was seen in the Straits, English built : 
in the pocket of his jacket was found part 
of a letter, beginning, “‘ Dear nephew,” and 
dated “ Edinburgh, Jan. 1816,” and the 
initials W. M. G. sewed inside the collar. 
Part of the child’s dress, much stained with 
blood, was also found. By information 
received from the natives, it would appear 
that it must be the same person known to 
them by the strange cognomen of the 
“ Pretty Devil ;” he was about five feet seven 
inches high, light blue eyes, and slender 
made. 

If this gentleman, or any other person 
can throw any light on this subject, an 
ample remuneration may be expected. 
Should Divine Providence have spared the 
life of the child, so that she may be restored 
to the bosom of her affectionate parents, 
they are willing to settle an annuity, if 
required, upon the restorer, or on any other 
individual who can give satisfactory in- 
formation.” 


BREAKING UPON THE WHEEL, 


ANGELO, in the second volume of his 
Reminiscences, furnishes the following de- 
scription of the punishment of breaking 
upon the wheel, of which he was a specta- 
tor :— 

“In the place Dauphin, close to the 
Pont Neuf, at Paris, 1 saw two men broke 
upon the wheel. This shocking sight took 
place about nine in the evening. It was 
im the month of September, 1775, and, 
being dark, each of the soldiers placed 
round the echafaud (scaffold), about eight 
feet from the ground, had a flambeau in his 
hand. Having secured a place at one of 
the windows en the first floor, and facing 
the stage, I had a full view of the frightful 
ceremony. There were two, They were 
previously to stop before the Notre Dame, 
on their way from the chatelet (prison), 
where one of them, who had murdered his 
father, was to have his right hand cut off. 
After the son had ascended the stage (his 
wrist in a bag) in his shirt, and a label on 
the breast, written “ parricide,” the other 
followed. As the latter was the accomplice 
only, he suffered first; the other was pur- 
wee left to see the tortures inflicted. 

ere were two planks laid crosswise, like 
a St. Andrew’s cross, placed flat on the 
ground. The bourreau, well-dressed, with 
his couteau de chasse by his side, after plac- 
ing him on his back, with his arms and legs 
extended, stood over him with an iron bar, 
rather longer than a poker, and gave him 
two blows on each arm, the same on the 
thighs and legs, finishing with the coup de 

141.—VOL. 


grace on his breast, when he soon after 
expired. His shrieks at each stroke were © 
dreadful, diminishing from the first, as if 
modulating the tones of an octave. As the 
executioner gave the two last, the groans, 
though scarcely audible, made every one 
shudder. 

* Now came the other’s turn, and he was 
not spared with the coup de grace. This 
last ceremony was the same as the former, 
except the finishing stroke. At the corner 
of the stage was placed a pole, about four 
feet, and on it was the fore-wheel of a 
coach; when he was removed from the 
cross, his back was placed on the centre, 
and his broken arms and legs were twisted 
round the spokes ; a friar, sitting on a high 
stool, received his head on his lap, at the 
same time holding the crucifix before him. 
During this latter ceremony he must have 
been senseless, from the excruciating tor- 
tures he had suffered. After some time 
had elapsed, on his recovering, he called 
out for something to drink, and still, during 
the space of an hour, was heard a boire, 
a boire! At last some water was given 
him. At eleven, I left the place, but his 
groans, and the horrid spectacle I had be- 
held, haunted me the remainder of the 
night. I was told the next morning, when 
I returned to the place of execution, that, 
as his feverish agonies had increased, his 
impatience was such, that on being refused 
water, he began to vent curses on his father 
and mother, when (it is supposed ) the priest 
put an end to his wicked imprecations, by 
throttling him with his finger and thumb. 
A few embers only were remaining in the 
place, where he had been previously burnt, 
according to the sentence passed upon him. 
He was a fine tall handsome young man, 
about 25, and was considered the first 
rough-rider in Paris. He had quarrelled 
with his father about his mistress, who had 
led him into dissipation; and his parents 
refusing him money, he prevailed on his 
friend to assist him in the assassination.” 


A COVERING PARTY. 


Two evenings after, I was ordered on a 
covering party, that is, a body of men who 
are to protect those about to cast up en- 
trenchments, raise batteries, carry gabions, 
fascines, or any other work connected with 
the service. At dusk we moved from our 
camp, in the utmost silence, and arriving in 
the vicinity of St. Christoval, we lay down 
flat beneath a rising ground, a little in rear 
of the place where entrenchments were 
about to be cast up. Then, with a slow and 
silent pace, came an engineer heading the 
36 
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working party, with picks, spades, and 
shovels ; these were followed by others, car- 
rying gabions, which they laid down in 
rows a little in advance of where we 
were crouched. The engineer now pointed 
out the intended works, afterwards called 
the grand battery, and the massive picks 
struck the ground ; but never shall I forget 
the terrific noises that followed the breaking 
of that ground. For a time our ears and 
senses were alike astounded by the conflict- 
ing peals of the artillery and musketry, 
which, bursting at once on the stillness of 
the night, gave such an appalling shock to 
us who were inactive spectators, as the 
oldest veterans had never experienced in 
their numerous conflicts. Occasionally the 
atmosphere was partially illuminated by the 
comet-like fusees of the bombs in their 
one towards us; in a few instances they 
st in the air within view, thus affording 
us a momentary respite from the dread of 
their effects. In the mean time gabions 
continued to be brought up from the rear, 
and placed close to each other, six deep. 
Their carriage was truly a perilous service ; 
the men were without shelter of any kind, 
and, as they advanced with their unwieldy 
burdens, many were killed or wounded 
under the eyes of their comrades. Every 
minute we heard from the works going for- 
ward the cries of “I’m wounded !” while 
the men who remained still unhurt, toiled 
on with a furious assiduity, in order to get 
under cover. The shot continued to fly 
over us with a fearful noise, and, owing 
either to the distance they had come, dif- 
ferent degrees of velocity, or causes to us 
unknown, they seemed to emit a variety 
of sounds, some of which at another time 
might have been called musical. In this 
state of awful inactivity we lay listening till 
near daylight, and though the firing of the 
artillery of the garrison continued without 
intermission, yet some of us dropped into a 
kind of sleep, from which many were des- 
tined never again to wake in this world. 

At day-break a large shell alighted on 
the brow of the hillock above where we 
lay, and giving a few rapid rolls towards 
us, burst between the legs of a serjeant, 
tearing off his thigh, and killing or wound- 
ing seven others. On the noise of this 
explosion I started up, and the first object 
that met my half-opened eyes was a Ger- 
man soldier, whose knapsack was on fire, 
shouting lustily to get it off his back. It 
appeared that the fusee of the shell having 
caught his cartridge-box, it blew up, setting 
his knapsack in a blaze, and in his terror 
and confusion, he was unable of himself to 
get rid of his fiery burden. During this 


day the enemy slackened their fire, and as 
the workers were by this time nearly shel- 
tered, little loss was for a time sustained. 
The chief annoyance was their shells. 
Wherever a group of us sought shelter, 
shells were almost certain of falling imme- 
diately after, and although their near ap- 
proach was announced by the smoke of 
their fusee, and a kind of whistling noise, 
we were kept in a state of perpetual agita- 
tion to elude them. In several instances I 
observed the shells, after their fall, roll 
about, sometimes like enormous foot-balls, 
and, passing over the bodies of several who 
had fallen flat, explode without doing the 
least injury. At twilight the party we had 
been anxiously expecting from the camp 
for our relief appeared; on which the 
enemy opened a most tremendous fire of 
grape and musketry, and, though they came 
into the trenches at double-quick, several 
were killed and wounded. We retired in 
a like hasty manner, and also suffered some 
loss.— Narrative of a Private Soldier: 
Siege of Badajos. 
—— 
SOUTH AMERICAN FERRY-BOATS. 


Tue boats were constructed in a much 
shorter time than I require to describe 
them, although .their description may be 
given in a few words, thus :—Take a dried 
bullock’s hide, pinch up each of the four 
corners, put a stitch with a thorn to keep 
those corners together, and your boat is 
made. Fer use, place it upon the water, 
bottom downwards; then, to prevent its 
natural tendency to turn bottom upwards, 
put one foot immediately in the centre, 
and let the other follow with the most 
delicate caution; thus, standing breathless 
in the middle, you are now to shrink down- 
wards, contracting your body precisely in 
the same manner in which, probably in 
your childhood, you have pressed a friar 
into a snuff-bor. This position, however 
inconvenient, serves to conceal a consider- 
able share of timidity from your com- 
panions, though not from the spectators, 
who line the banks of the river, indulging 
in loud wild laughter. When crouched 
down in the bottom, sundry articles are 
handed in, and _ ingeniously deposited 
round you, until the balsa sinks to about 
an inch, or perhaps an inch and a half, 
from the water’s-edge ; it is then sufficiently 
laden. A naked peone now plunges into 
the stream. ‘ Mercy on us!’ is the natural 
exclamation ; for the first impression from 
the shock is, that yourself and all your 
property are going to the bottom ; but you 
are instantly relieved from this very pro- 
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bable conjecture, by the peone’s taking hold 
of one of the corners of the balsa, (which 
projects like that of a cocked hat,) and 
asking you—‘ Esta V. bien?’ ‘Are you 
comfortable?” To this question you reply 
by anod of the head, for the use of the 
tongue is lost; but even if words were at 
command, you may not wish to commit 
yourself by expressions diametrically op- 
posed to feelings and symptoms ; or, you 
may wish it to be imagined, as is sometimes 
practised in perilous situations, that your 
profound silence indicates indifference of 
danger, or may pass for coolness and 
presence of mind. Silence also conveys 
an idea of gravity, and of resignation to 
your fate, which, indeed, is no more than 
becoming, when you feel persuaded that 
nothing short of a miracle can prolong your 
existence beyond a quarter of an hour. 
The nod being given, a peone on the shore 
imparts a gentle impulse to your tottering 
bark, while the peone in the water, keeping 
hold of the corner with one hand, strikes 
out with the other, and swims away with 
you to the opposite bank. The moment 
you touch it, so great is your joyful surprise 
at arriving perfectly safe, that all the perils 
of your voyage are forgotten, and you soon 
find ovt (as is often the case in life) that 
your imagination had represented dangers 
and difficulties, where, with a little caution, 
there existed neither the one nor the other. 
—Temple’s Travels in Peru. 
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MARRIAGE OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Ir happened one day, while we were all 
assembled at a feast in our village, that 
Aimy called me to him, in the presence of 
several more chiefs, and, having told them 
of my activity in shooting and fishing, con- 
cluded by saying, that he wished to make 
me a chief, if I would give my consent. 
This I readily did: upon which my hair 
was immediately cut with an oyster-shell 
in the front, in the same manner as the 
chiefs have theirs cut; and several of the 
chiefs made mea present of some mats, 
and promised to send me some pigs the 
next day. I now put ona mat covered 
with red ochre and oil, such as was worn 
by the other chiefs ; and my head and face 
were also anointed with the same compo- 
sition by a chief’s daughter, who was 
entirely a stranger to me. I received, at 
the same time, a handsome stone mery, 
which I afterwards always carried with 
me. 

Aimy now advised me to take two or 
three wives, it being the custom for the 


chiefs to have as many as they think pro-, 
per; and I consented to have two, About 
sjxty women were then brought up before 
me, none of whom, however, pleased me, 
and I refused to- have any of them; on 
which Aimy told me that I was tabooed 
for three days, at the expiration of which 
time he would take me with him to his 
brother’s camp, where I should find plenty 
of women that would please me. Accord- 
ingly we went to his brother’s at the time 
appointed, when several women were 
brought up before us; but, having cast my 
eyes upon Aimy’s two daughters, who had 
followed us, and were sitting on the grass, 
I went up to the eldest, and said that I 
would choose her. On this she imme- 
diately screamed, and ran away; but two 
of the natives, having thrown off their mats, 
pursued her, and soon brought her back, 
when, by the direction of Aimy, I went 
and took hold of her hand, The two 
natives then let her go, and she walked 
quietly with me to her father, but hung 
down her head and continued laughing. 
Aimy now called his other daughter to 
him, who also came laughing ; and he then 
advised me to take them both. I then 
turned to them, and asked them if they 
were willing to go with me, when ew 
both answered, I pea, or I pair, whic 

signifies, Yes, I believe so. On this, Aimy 
told them they were tabooed to me, and 
directed us all three to go home together, 
which we did, followed by several of the 
natives. 

We had not been many minutes at our 
own village, when Aimy, and his brother 
also, arrived; and in the evening a great 
feast was given to the people by Aimy. 
During the greater part of the night, the 
women kept dancing a dance which is 
called Kane-Kane, and is seldom perform- 
ed, except when large parties are met 
together. While dancing it, they stood all 
in a row, several of them holding muskets 
over their heads; and their movements 
were accompanied by the singing of 
several of the men, for they have no kind 
of music in this country. My eldest wife's 
name was Eshou, and that of my youngest 
Epecka. They were both handsome, 
mild, and good-tempered. I was now 
always obliged to eat with them in the 
open air, as they would not eat under the 
roof of my house, that being contrary to 
the customs of their country. When away 
for any length of time, I used to take 
Epecka along with me, and leave Eshou at 
home. The chiefs’ wives in New Zealand 


are never jealous of each other, but live 
together in great harmony, the only dis~ 
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tinction among them being, that the oldest 
is always considered the head wife. No 
other ceremony takes place on occasion of 
a marriage, except what I have mentioned. 
—Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE BURMESE. 


Mr. Fox, late Missionary at Ceylon, has 
communicated the followlng particulars 
concerning Burmah and Budhuism : 

“The Burman empire is, in its original 
extent, one of the oldest empires in Asia. 
That it was in existence as an empire about 
seventeen centuries ago, I think they have 
histories which cannot well be questioned ; 
and other Indian histories, in their enume- 
ration of the cities in the known world, 
particularly mention Ava. 

“ According to their own account, and 
the accounts of the Singhalese, the Burman 
emperor was the first distinguished charac- 
ter, who countenanced the doctrines of 
Budhu; and at Ava the principal relics 
of Budhu, (so supposed,) are enclosed in 
a magnificent mausoleum, near which 
stands the principal temple, dedicated to 
Budhu. From the policy of the Budhuist 
monarch, strangers have generally been 
prevented from passing into the interior of 
these countries; and from this cause, little 
has been known of the Burman empire for 
centuries, except from Budhuist priests of 
other countries, who have received their 
education there, and authority to perform 
the highest offices of the Budhuist priest- 
hood. It is supposed, that a century ago 
the empire was still confined within its an- 
cient limits, and that the first effort to 
enlarge it, was by attacking the Siamese: 
all other conquests fall within the present 
century. It is hard to conceive, from what 
principle they could make so many unpro- 
voked attacks on the Company’s territories. 
I have been told, that the emperor’s prime 
ministers flatter his “ omnipotence,” (for this 
is one of his titles) in high terms, telling 
him that such is his power, that he has only 
to will it, and Fort St. George and Fort 
William, (Madras and Calcutta,) will be 
overturned at once. But as these insults, 
which have been borne with unusual pa- 
tience, have all fallen out since the English 
subdued the Budhuist kingdom of Kandy ; 
and there has, to my knowledge, been much 
recent communication between them, I 
greatly question if the conduct of the Bur- 
man emperor has not been the result of re- 
venge and fanaticism ; since any failure in 
Budhuism at this time must be cousidered 
ominous, as the reign of their present 


Budhu, according to their own accounts, is 
drawing near to a close. 

“Their system is a system of pure 
atheism—virtue and vice, from a necessity 
of nature, produce their own reward. They 
admit no God the Creator, no God the 
Judge, no God the righteous Rewarder. 
From anecdotes which I have heard from 
Mr. Chater, the Baptist Missionary, who 
resided some years at Rangoon, and from 
George Nadoris, and Benjamin Parks, our 
converts in Ceylon, who resided at Ava, the 
character of Budhuism in the Burman em- 
pire, and in Ceylon, is the same :—it pal- 
liates every vice, and feeds a principle of 
selfishness to a degree unknown in the worst 
parts of the least favoured Christian coun- 
try: it cherishes no social feeling, it has no 
bond but the ties of self-interest ; it incul- 
cates, at least produces, no higher humanity 
than that practised by the priest and Levite, 
(Luke x. 31, 32.) The will of the king is 
law. 

“ The cruelties of the Burman monarch 
exercised on his subjects, are similar to 
those formerly practised by the monster of 
Kandy. The king of Kandy impaled alive ; 
his Burman majesty crucifies. e ancient 
language of the country is the Magudha, or 
Pali; a language confessedly so ancient, 
that among the Indian literari, there are as 
strong controversies on the claim of the 
Sangscrit, and Pali, to antiquity, as there 
have been in Europe, for the antiquity of 
the Hebrew and Arabic languages: and 
though it is a controversy which can never 
be terminated, the arguments for the Ma- 
gudha are very strong. The -Singhalese 
profess to have come originally from the 
country a little south-east of the Burman 
empire, viz. from Sincapore, or Singha- 
poora, the lion’s city, and they call them- 
selves Singha-le, from the lion’s blood ; 
some say, because one of their kings sprung 
from a lion, perhaps a famous warrior, but 
more probably because the emblem of their 
monarch was a lion.” 


APHORISMS, &c. 


An Apuoriso is a maxim or general rule ; 
a brief sentence comprehending much mat- 
ter in a few words. In language strong, 
pointed, and vigorous, ideas should be as 
numerous as expressions, leaving no room 
for useless or unimportant words. 

A harsh man can sometimes smile, and a 
kind man can sometimes frown ; the former 
is the transient sunshine of winter, the latter 
is the evanescent gloominess of summer. 

Times of public commotion are those in 
which the talents and virtues of humble life 
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are called into publicity; and often have 
the workshop and the loom furnished cha- 
racters for the future historian, and proved 
that the true nobility of mankind are not 
always adorned with a riband, nor pointed 
out to vulgar gaze by the glittering of a star.§ 

There is a word in the Vocabulary more 
bitter, more direful in its import, than all 
the rest. If poverty, disgrace, bodily pain, 
slighted love, or perjured friendship, is our 
unhappy fate, we may kneel, and bless 
Heaven for its beneficent influence, if we 
are not tortured with the anguish of Re- 
morse. 

The satisfaction derived from revenge 
endures but for a moment; but that which 
is the offspring of clemency is eternal. 

Of what advantage is a cultivated mind, 
or improved taste, if it does not render 
us more independent of the casualties of 
life ? 

Those who have only experienced afflu- 
ence can judge but incorrectly of themselves 
or others: the rich and powerful live in a 
perpetual masquerade, in which all about 
them wear borrowed characters: and the 
estimation they are held in is only disco- 
vered when they can no longer give hopes 
or fears. 

There is this difference between happi- 
ness and wisdom, he that thinks himself the 
happiest man really is so, but he that thinks 
himself the wisest, is generally the greatest 
fool. 

Sensibility would be a good Porteress, if 
she had but one hand—but with her right 
she opens the door to Pleasure, with her left 
to Pain. 

Dionisius strove to be the best poet; 
Caligula, to be the best orator; Nero, the 
best fiddler, of their times—but they were 
the worst emperors, 

Heat is the instrument, and anger the 
whetstone of fortitude. . 

Pride hath two steps ; the lowest, blood — 
the highest, envy. 

In common life, reason and conscience 
have only the appetites and passions to en- 
counter; but in higher stations they must 
— artifice and adulation. 

uffering is no duty, but where it is 
necessary to avoid guilt or to do good. 

Many men lose by desire, but are 
crowned by content. 

As oft as we do good, we offer sacrifice. 

When the punishment is disproportioned 
to the offence, abhorrence of the crime is 
absorbed in compassion for the criminal ; 
and when expediency is pleaded for the 
severity, instead of justice, the force of the 
example disappears, and the moral princi- 
ple loses much of its efficacy. 


That man employeth his thoughts well, 
who useth them rather to testify his virtue, 
than to nourish his displeasure. 

Yielding to immoral pleasures corrupts 
the mind ; living to animal and trifling ones, 
debases it: and both, in their degree, dis- 
qualify it for its genuine good, and consign 
it over to wretchedness. 

Where the peoples’ affection is secured, 
the traitor’s purpose is prevented. 

Beauty is the true glass of divine virtue, 
and suspicion the mirror in which we see 
our own noted dangers. 

A man of no resolution, or of weak reso- 
lution, says an old drama, will be won 
with a nut, and lost by an apple. 

True wisdom teacheth us both to do 
well and to speak well. 

They who are hasty in adopting new pro- 
jects, ought to be reminded, that in all 
novelty there is hazard, and in all experi- 
ments there is a risk of disappointment— 
for no man can reason so accurately from 
the past, as to be certain of a future result. 

To play the scoffing fool well, is a sign of 
some wit, but no wisdom. 

We seldom value rightly, what we have 
never known the misery of wanting. 

Society is the true sphere of human virtue. 

Sterne has well expressed the too com- 
mon spirit of detraction—“ Does a man 
from real conviction of heart forsake his 
vices? The position is not to be allowed— 
no—his vices have forsaken him !” 

To fly from covetousness is to gain a 
kingdom. 

It is not death that destroyeth the soul, 
but a bad life. 

Pomps and honours are bitter mockeries 
to the troubled mind. 

Experience, that touchstone of truth, 
abundantly convinces us, that all parts of 
nature are in correspondence with, and de- 
pendent on, each other for the exercise of 
their functions, and the accomplishment of 
their destination ; and that the final term in 
which the vairous uses of the parts which 
compose our world centre, is visibly man, 

Corrupt company is more infectious than 
corrupt air. 

There is no security in evil society, where 
the bad are often made worse, the good 
seldom better. 

The bitterest fruit of distress is the bread 
of another’s baking ; but if it must be eaten 
in base company, fortune has done her 
worst. 

He is my friend that succoureth me—not 
he that pitieth me. 


The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 


Of each new-batch'd, unfledged comrade. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


On the 4th of this month the noble planet 
Jupiter is stationary, and may be noticed 
as the apex of an isosceles triangle ¢ and 
w Sagittarii being the base. He now 
commences a direct motion, and his con- 
figurations with the stars in Sagittarius will 
interest the observer as he passes to the 
south of his tract during February, March, 
and April last. He slowly recedes from 
26 Sagittarii, and on the 17th is observed 
between ¢ and 29 Sagittarii, and in a line 
with 30 and 33 of the same constellation. 
On the 25th he is noticed between ¢ and 
the former star, and on the 29th between 
g and 33. His passage under y Sagittarii 
is now interesting. On the 1st of October 
he is seen ina line with 29 and 30, and 
between the latter star and w. On the 
6th he is noticed in a line with y and 
& 2 Sagittarii, and between the former 
star ¢. On the 8th he is between » and 
w, and 7 and 30; he is also noticed ina 
line with »y and 33. On the 11th he is in 
a line with » and 29, and between the 
former star and 7. On the 13th he is seen 
between & 1 and 2, and w Sagittarii. On 
the 16th he is observed ina line with » 
and 30, on the 19th with £ 1 and 2, and 
between » and ~ andoand ¢. On the 
22d he is seen between w and o Sagittarii 
and forms a cross with r, ¥, and w. On 
the 24th he is seen in a line with 29 and 
33, on the 26th between y and 33, and 
a and w; and on the following day 
between o and r. He now directs his 
course between the former star and y, 
passing them on the Ist of November. 
On the 3d he is observed in a line with o 
and & 1, and on the following day with the 
former star and — 2. On the 7th he passes 
between w and Y; on the 10th between r 
and d; and on the following day he is seen 
in a line with p 1 and 2 Sagittarii. On 
the 13th, between pf and d, and r and p 2; 
and on the 15th between ~ and p 2. 
After this day he approaches 50, and 
passes between it and « 3 Sagittarii on the 
24th. 

On the 2d of this month, at 49 minutes 
47 seconds past 8 in the evening, the 
moon enters the earth’s shadow, which 
will continue to deprive her of the sun’s 
light until 47 minutes 51 seconds past 
9, when total darkness commences. At 
28 minutes 2 seconds past 11, the moon 
begins to emerge from the shadow, and 
at 26 minutes 6 seconds past midnight, 
she is again wholly enlightened. At the 
beginning of the eclipse, the star \ Aquarii 
is observed a short distance to the east of 


her, and at 24 minutes 24 seconds past 
9, it is distant from her only 10 minutes. 
Mars will be seen some distance to the 
east of the moon. 


POETKD. 


BOSWORTH FIELD. 


Re.vctAnt from his eastern bed 

The blood-red sun rose, as in pain, 
And mournfully his lustre shed 

On Boswell’s wild and heathy plain ; 
Where nigh encamp’d, a gallant band 
Waited their leaders’ stern command, 
When fiercely, in the deadly strife, 
Kinsman should aim at kinsman’s life.* 


Instinctive Nature seeming caught 
A knowledge of impending dread ; 
No murmuring bee the heath bell sought, 
Away the screaming curlew fled;— 
The shepherds, from the heathery waste 
Drove forth their wandering flocks in haste ; 
The neighbouring rustics hied away, 
Far from their homes in dire dismay. 


For now the trumpet’s shrilly sound 
Awoke the warlike brave to arms ; 

Their movements shook the swampy ground, 
And ope'd the scene of war's alarms: 

Ten thousand lances brightly glare, 

And banners sweep aloftin air, 

Unnumber'’d plumy helmets wave 

Above the wearers’ waiting grave! 


The fiery war-steeds proudly prance 
Beneath a countless range of spears 5 
And swor! and bowmen there advance,— 
For yonder Riehmond’s host appears; 
Their banners, in the morn-gale spread, 

Display Lancastria’s rose of red ; 
That rose, which ere the fall of night, 
Shall triumph o’er York's boasted white! 


Richard, undaunted, stern, and proud, 
Beheld the scene with fearless frown ; 
The red sun bursting from a cloud, 
Gleam’d on his bright, but blood-won crown,— 
That crown, for which, alas! was spilt 
Blood sinless, innocent, free from guilt— 
That crown which blood alone can clasp, 
And snatcb from his ambitious grasp! 


They charge ;—and, like the dreadful sweep 
Of a dark equinoctial tide, 

When night-storms lash the furious deep, 
Bursts the fierce fray on every side : 

Piumed helms are cleft, and blades are broke, 

And halberts deal the deadly stroke, 

And shiver'd lance, and shining shield, 

Bestrew the well-contested field. 


The feathery arrows lightly shed 
A darting shadow as they pass; 
But where they fall is havock spread 
Among Lancastria’s close-wedg’d mass ; 
While these with ardent vigour pour 
Among their foes an equal shower, 
And dubious stands th’ opposing strife, 
Amid the boundless wreck of life. 


Again they mix in closer fight, 

The flashing steel gleams round and round, 
And every stroke, with giant might, 

Brings a stout warrior to the ground ; 
And eye to eye, and hand to hand, 
Js raised the fiercely-fiaming brand: 
Brothers with brothers there contend, 
And sire with son, and friend with friend ! 


* The battle of Bosworth Field was fought on 
Monday, August 14th, 1485, and terminated the con- 
tentions between the houses of York and Lancaster. 
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Unshaken as the ocean-rock, 

Awhile the tyrant’s phalanx stood, 
While ’mid the devastating shock 

Flow’d o’er the field a tide of blood: 
Richard, at length, in sad dismay, 
Beheld his wavering troops give way, 
And with a voice which rage had bound, 
He thus bespoke his vassals round. 


“ Avaunt! what! ye who have so long, 
On many a glorious foughten field, 

Like the stern forest-oak, been strong, 
At last to yon raw vagrants yield !— 

Nay, by Saint Pau! ! this blade shall yet 

With traitor Stanley’s blood be wet; 

I swear again by this true steel, 

Victory or death my doom shall seal ! 


“ Brandon} e’en by this hand is gone! 
His standard hurl’d among the dust !— 
Why cower ye back ?—what! would ye shun 
In victory’s hour my sacred trust ! 
Catesby and Ratcliffe, (hearts of steel,) 
On Richmond still their terrors deal : 
Tho’ Norfolk lies among the slain, 
Charge, ye vile cowards! charge again!” 


Again the battle rages keen, 
Again the rallied troops advance ; 
Again in furious broil are seen, 
Death-dealing sword and darting lance : 
Soldiers and nobles ’mid the fray, 
A countless host, are swept away, 
Like harvest-field, in pride array’d, 
Beneath the mower’s sweeping blade. 


°Tis vain. Serene amid the strife, 
Richmond cheers on his valiant band ;— 
Amid the sacrifice of life, 
He cheers them on with heart and hand : 
Stern rnin does their foes appal— 
Behold the white-ros’d banner fall! 
The flower of York—the tyrant’s pride, 
Are fallen, or flee on every side! 


Forward! brave Richmond ! forward now, 
Hark the glad trump of victory sounding! 

Thy shatter’d clans, with helmless brow, 
The shout of triumph are resounding! 

Richard is down among the slain, 

He bites the earth in rage and pain : 

That crown which fate compels to yield, 

Is left upon the death-strewn field. 


Victorious Richmond! unto thee 
Of right that royal crown belongs— 
Wear it! *tis nobly won !~and free— 
Avenger of the people’s wrongs ! 
To the seventh Henry homage bring— 
A choral shout proclaims him King! 
Indissolubly now unite 
The red rose and the blooming white ! 


_ Taos, Crossiey. 
Near Halifar, July 22nd, 1830. 


HEAVEN. 


HEAVEN is the pilgrim’s home, 
The end of all his toils— 
Where tears of grief can never come, 
But pleasure always smiles, 
The couch on which he may recline, 
And say, ** Eternal rest is mine.” 


Heaven is the port of peace, 
Where tempests never roar, 
Only the soft refreshing breeze, 
And shipwrecks are no more ; 
Oh! blow propitious heavenly gale, 
That to this port my bark may sail ! 


+ Sir Wm. Brandon, standard-bearer to the Ear! of 
Richmond, said to have fallen by the band of 
ic! a 
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Heaven is the Father's house, 
Where all the children meet, 
And grace a shoreless ocean flows, 
And purest virtues meet ; 
Where love and harmony abound, 
And discord is a stranger sound, 


Heaven is the Saviour’s smile, 
And, Ohi! how sweet it is 
For while we tarry here awhile, 
It turns our woe to bliss ; 
And if so dear to us on earth, 
In Heaven, what tongue can tell its worth ! 


Heaven is the Christian’s home, 
His everlasting rest ! 

Where sin and sorrow never come 
To rankle in his breast ; 

But as eternal ages roll, 

Fresh raptures wind around his soul! 


Heaven is the sure reward, ry 
Which Jesus died to gain, + 

And Satan, though he struggle hard Pe 
To rob thee—tries in vain, 

Fear not ! for God and truth combine 

To guard thy lot. Such biiss be mine! 


Bensamin Goven, 
HOPE—A PARODY. 


Wuar is it soothes our various woes 
And o’er sorrows wrinkled brows, 
Joy’s celestial halo throws : 
"Tis Hope, gentle Hope. 4 
What is it chases death’s thick gloom, 
And on the a sa of the tomb, 
Hangs garlands of unwithering bloom : 
°Tis Hope—heaven-born Hope. 


The Hope of earthly promise born, 

Falls like the shaken dews of morn, 

Fades like the early blossom torn : 
False Hope, fatal Hope. 


The Hope that truths divine supply, 
Support in life, and when we die 
Is full of immortality : 

Sweet Hope, blessed Hope. 


THE POET’S SOUL. 


« —— The haven for a sonl, 
Where the storms of genius roll ; 
It often lights him to his doom, 
A balo round an early tomb.” 


R. Montcomery. 


Wuere destroying tempests roar, 
Wild storms rage, and cataracts pour ; 
Where blue lightnings glare and flash, 
Mountains tremble—thunders crash, 
Threatening death from pole to pole, 
Is pictur'd forth the Poet’s Soul. 


Where the vernal breath of May, 

Midst bloom of flow'rs redolent play— 

Where the silvery spring- brook flows, 

Soothing nature to repose; 

Where life’s sparkling joy-streams roll, 

Is pictur’d forth the Poet's Soul, 3 
Where rage flashes in the eye, 4 
Where the soul lives in a sigh, 

Where revenge or hatred glows, 

Breathing death on friends and foes ; 

Where love and pity bear control, 

Is pictur'd forth the Poet’s Soul. 


Calm and tempest, love and ire, 
Cooling streams, destroying fire ; 
Beauty’s charms and symmetry, 
Loathsome, loath'd deformity ; 
Order’s wreath, and ruin’s scroll, 
Picture forth the Poet's Soul. 
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Things in heaven, and things in hell— 
What earth contains, in ocean dwell ; 
Things unheard, unfelt, unseen, 

Which are not now, nor e’er have been : 
Nature’s birth, and nature’s goal, 
Picture forth the Poet’s Soul, 


Burslem. Younes. 


Review.—The Book of the Priesthood, 
an Argument, in Three Parts. By 
Thomas Stratten Sunderland. 8vo. 
pp. 328. Holdsworth. London. 1830. 


Tue design of this book is to prove that 
the Christian ministry is not a priesthood, 
and that the assumption of this latter cha- 
racter is an imposition upon those com- 
munities that have been taught to support 


it, and to incorporate this branch of the | 


Levitical institution with the Christian 
system. The three parts of Mr. Sunder- 
land’s argument are stated as follows— 


“The Christian ministry not a priesthood: 
Christ the only, but all-sufficient Priest of the 
Christian church: the Levitical terms employed 
in the New Testament, which do not apply ex- 
clusively to Christ, belong equally to all true 
Christians.” 


The first section in the first part, bears 
with peculiar force upon the manufactured 
doctors of the Romish church, who endea- 
vour to sustain a title for which in scripture 
they have no authority. We must not, 
however, imagine that this is the only pro- 
fessing Christian establishment to which 
his argument will apply. Priest and 
priesthood, under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, wherever the terms‘occur, fall under 
his attack, and those by whom they have 
been introduced receive from his pen, a 
degree of castigation to which he thinks 
the advocates of intruders at all times en- 
titled. In his concluding paragraph he 
thus argues. 


“ As Christianity is the last dispensation, and 
the best, so it is the most comprehensive in its 
character, and permanent in its duration. It is 
designed and adapted, and was prophetically pro- 
mised, and has been authoritatively instituted, for 
the whole race of mankind, and the whole duration 
of the world in which they dwell. Now, under 
such a dispensation, intended for the world, in- 
volving the destinies of the unnumbered millions 
of its coming generations, embodying for their 
enjoyment the clearest light which God ever in- 
tends to vouchsafe to men upon earth,—if, under 
such a dispensation, salvation were to be obtained 
through the medium of the official rites of an 
earthly priesthood, might not we expect that the 
authority and ritual of that priesthood, would, at 
least, be equally clear with the authority and ritual 
of the Jewish priesthood? Would not the im- 
mensely expanding, the infinitely multiplying in- 
terests involved in the one case, warrant us to 
expect, if it were possible, prescriptions even more 
explicit, sanctions even more incontrovertible, 
than the other? But what are the facts of the 
respective cases? Why, when we open the Old 
Testament—the priesthood, under its 
designation, and in some or other of its branches 
or engagements, lives and moves before us in 
almost every page; while one entire book, anda 


considerable portion of others, are occupied by 
the arrangement of its services. If, however, we 
open the New Testament, and search through it 
from beginning to end, we shall find respecting the 
institution of an earthly priesthood for the Christ- 
ian church—not a word; the title of priest applied 
to designate any minister of the Christian religion 
—not once; reference to, priestly rites as dis- 
charged by one man for othets—not one. That 
the writers of the New Testament employ no 
Levitical terms in their numerous references to 
the office and work of the Christian ministry, 
will appear the more remarkable, when it is re- 
membered, that they had themselves been edu- 
cated in the bosom of the Jewish church, that 
their earliest associations were connected with 
the work of its priesthood—and that, on almost 
every other subject, Levitical analogies evidently 
presented themselves with spontaneous exube- 
rance to their minds, and are most freely and 
beautifully recorded by their pens. It was only 
when writing upon that subject, in illustration of 
which, if modern ideas be correct, these analogies 
pe have been employed with most propriety 
and effect, that they carefully abstain from their 
use ;—or rather,the current of their thoughts in 
reference to the Christian ministry flowed in chan- 
nels so different from those which have been sub- 
sequently opened, that they never occurred in this 
connexion to their minds.”—p. 17 to 18. 

Among the various readers into whose 
hands this volume may fall, few will sus- 
pect the author of being partial to church 
establishments. Their alliance with the 
state he views as hostile to their prosperity ; 
wealth, and secular power, paralyzing all 
the energies of their members, and render- 
ing them little better than a splendid but 
lifeless mass. 

“ Those,” he argnes, “ would prove themselves 
the best friends of the episcopal church, who 
would endeavour to extricate her from that 
alliance, and withdraw her from those endow- 
ments, which secularize her spirit, fetter her 
liberty, and weaken her moral strength. Episco- 
pacy maintains itself in Scotland amid the indig- 
nant recollections and inveterate prejudices of the 
people, and under the discountenance of the autho- 
rities in the state. In republican America, an 
ungenial climate, where, like every other religious 
system, it is unfettered and uncontaminated b 
political interference, it is said to flourish an 
increase. It is only in England, its native soil 
and friendly atmosphere, where wealth, learning, 
antiquity, the deeply-rooted prejudices of here- 
ditary rank and royalty, are on its side, where,it 
lifts its mitred heads in courts and parliaments, 
that it withers and decays.’’—p. 302, 

The author does not attempt to deny 
the provision made in the New Testament 
for the appointment of a Christian ministry, 
nor to doubt the legitimacy of such as give 
evidence of their credentials. But this 
establishment, he contends, bears no re- 
semblance to the priestly office, and gives 
no sanction to the adoption of the name. 
The characters and offices he argues are 
essentially different, being founded on other 
principles, and belonging to quite another 
dispensation. 

n all these topics, both negatively and 
pee: he has made out a strong case, 
aving fortified his propositions with nu- 
merous arguments and authorities, derived 
from different sources, His language is 
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erspicuous, and no spirit of acrimony has 
ies indulged. On the ultimate conclu- 
sion of his aggregate reasoning, various 
opinions will be entertained. me will 
applaud what others will condemn, and 
easily discover acuteness and vigour, where 
readers of opposite views will perceive 
nothing but dulness and a deficiency of 
talent. 

Without espousing the cause of either 
party, we think the book to be well written, 
and worthy the attention of all Christian 
communities. It places the important 
subject of Christian priesthood in such a 
commanding light, that, while multitudes 
will rally round the author’s standard, 
those who dissent from his principles will 
hardly presume to treat his reasonings with 
contempt. 


Review. -— Military Reminiscences, ex- 
tracted from a Journal of nearly Forty 
Years’ active Service in the East Indies. 
By Colonel James Welsh, of the Ma- 
dras Establishment. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
368—347. Smith and Co. London. 
1830. 


From time immemorial the nations of 
Europe have boasted an acquaintance with 
India, and through various mediums sus- 
tained an intercourse with its merchants 
and its shores. The knowledge, however, 
thus acquired of these distant regions, was 
both superticial and scanty, and many 
ages elapsed before the horizon became so 
extended as to lay any portion of the inte- 
rior Open to our view. 

It was not until Vasco de Gama braved 
the stormy spirit of the Cape, that the 
eastern ocean was rendered accessible to 
the navigators of the west; but the mari- 
time communication having been once dis- 
covered, their ships soon found a passage 
to the Oriental harbours. 

Periods of a more recent date having 
given to Great Britain extensive possessions 
in India, missionaries, merchants, travel- 
lers, and military adventurers, have re- 
paired thither in vast numbers, from whom, 
in their varied departments, information 
has been transmitted of so much impor- 
tance, as to place these territories among 
the most interesting sections of the globe. 

On several occasions, we have of late 
years been favoured with journals, research- 
es, historical notices, and pictures of India, 
each possessing merit in its immediate 
sphere of operation, and all deriving their 
value from these sources of intelligence, the 
fountains of which appear to be almost 
inexhaustible. 

141.—VvoL. x11. 
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Scarcely one, however, that has fallen 
under our observation is, on the whole, 
more interesting than the work before us. 
It contains the recollections of an intelli- 
gent British officer, who has been engaged in 
active service nearly forty years in these sultry 
climes, and imbodies events, appearances, 
and occurrences, as they arose to his no- 
tice, in his marches, travels, and engage- 
ments, during the momentous periods to 
which they refer. 

The work, as may naturally be supposed, 
is of a mixed character; but the variety 
which it embraces more than compensates 
for any want of consecutive order which 
may be discovered. The following ex- 
tracts, which will convey some idea of its 
intrinsic merits, can hardly fail to prove 
highly gratifying to numerous readers. His 
first impression on reaching India, he thus 
describes :— 

“To attempt a description of my first impres- 
sions on entering the river Hooghly, in 1790, after 
being nearly six months at sea, would be perfect! 
futile ; since all that one has ever heard, or read, 
or conceived of India, falls infinitely short of the 
reality ; and so lively, so novel, so animated, and 
8o interesting, is the picture which presents itself, 
that the effect has a much greater resemblance to 
enchantment, than to fact. The stranger sees a 
fine majestic river, navigable for some hundred 
miles inland, covered with vessels of every form 
and size, and belonging to people of every na- 
tion ;—its banks overspread to the very water's 
edge, with every tint of verdure which the eye has 
ever beheld ;—while the native Bengalees in their 
country boats, crowding round the ship with ani- 
mals, fowls, and fish, as novel as themselves, and 
talking a jargon perfectly unintelligible ; with 
their diminutive limbs and shrivelled counte- 
nances, present to the astonished European’s ima- 
gination arace of beings seemingly intended a4 
nature to complete the link between man, th 
image of his Maker, and the tribe of apes and 
monkeys. This first impression would, indeed, 
induce a belief, that all the natives of India are 
so miserable and decrepit, as scarcely to deserve 
the appellation of human beings ; but on pr | 
at Calcutta the delusion vanishes, and men of al 
sizes, with countenances of the most varied hues 
and expressions, and limbs of the most perfect 
symmetry and elegance, are to be met with in far 

reater numbers than the former, who appear 
imited to a very narrow space: whilst, on adyan- 
cing still farther northward, they generally im- 
prove still more in stature, as well as intellect. 

** The approch to Calcutta, denominated Garden 
Reach, in addition to its native beauties, is for 
some miles enlivened by the appearance of lovely 
gardens and country seats; the largest ships 

assing within cannon-shot of the ramparts of 

ort William; an irregular hexagon of conside- 
rable extant, and perhaps the cleanest ard most 
beautiful fortification in the world. A fine broad 
walk by the river side, leads to the town, which, 
however, opening ou the sight, before reaching the 
fort, discovers a picture of grandeur not easily 
described ; while every thing the stranger meets 
with on landing, differs so widely from all that he 
has been accustomed to in Europe, that the mind 
is lost in surprise; a surprise not a little increas- 
ed, on finding that here no European uses his 
own legs, but that all ranks and ages must bend 
to the custom of the place, and be carried. ‘ 

“T pass over his first meetings with and greet- 
ings from relations and friends, as also the sump- 
tuous and gratifying meal which is set before 
him ; andif he have had the good fortune to ar- 
rive between the months of February and Novem- 
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ber, convey him at once into his bed-room, where it 
is ten to one if he get a wink of sleep for several 
hours. For want of air he is forced to open his 
musquito curtains, and then comes on the painful 
reality. No longer enchanted, he now finds him- 
self, while panting for breath, assailed by myriads 
of musquitos as large as bees, which, while the 
draw blood in every direction, regale his ears wit 
a delightful concert. He struggles till exhausted 
nature can hold out no longer, when falling into a 
troubled sleep, with the enemy ranging without 
control over every part of his face, neck, hands, &c., 
they leave him towards morning, a mass of pim- 
ples ; his clothes covered with blood, and, if not 
extremely fortunate, his eyes closed up into the 
bargain.”—Vol, I. p. 2—4. 

From these scenes and liarities, over 
which human power and ingenuity have 
only a very limited control, Mr. Welsh 
conducts us to camps and fortresses, to 
hostile armies and battles, and exhibits 
many melancholy specimens of the mise- 
ries of war. Speaking of Trichinopoly, a 
place famous in eastern history, he ob- 
serves, as follows, on its means of defence : 


“ On the summit of the rock is the palace of the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, to whom, in days of yore, 
the whole country belonged, and in which some of 
his relations always resided. The ditch of this 
place contains alligators; and they are to be met 
with not only in the adjacent river, but in every 
tank in the neighbourhood. I must add, that I 
never met with these amphibious monsters in the 
ditch of any other 7 of consequence in the 
country.”—Vol. I. p. 18. 


On one occasion during the Poligar 
war, the English were placed in extreme 
jeopardy, but providentially preserved from 
the impending danger, without knowing at 
that time the peril of their situation. The 
following statement by Mr. Welsh shows on 
what precarious incidents the destinies of 
nations, and the fates of armies, depend :— 


“On the 2d of February, 1801, while our force 
was cantoned at Shangarnacvile, about thirty 
miles to the eastward, and the whole of the re- 
maining community, about twenty ladies and gen- 
tlemen, were dining at Major Macanley’s garden- 
house at Pallamcottah, a number of Poligar pri- 
soners, confined in the fort, made their escape by 
overpowering their own guard, and the one at the 
first gate, whom they disarmed. As men of conse- 
quence and state-prisoners, they had been hitherto 
kept in irons, and very strictly guarded; but the 
small-pox having recently broken out among 
them, their chains had been removed a few days 
before. This evening, a number of their adherents 
in disguise, and with concealed weapons, had en- 
tered the fort, and, ata preconcerted signal, forced 
the prison-gate, while the prisuners attacked the 
two sentries in front. A few of the guard were 
wounded, and the whole instantly disarmed ; when 
the prisoners, seizing the muskets of their ci-devant 
gaolers, headed their adherents, and, rushing on 
the gate-gnard, succeeded in overpowering them ; 
when passing through the gates they made such 
—y use of their heels, that before morning they 

ad arrived at Panjallumcoorchy, a distance of 
thirty miles; having surprised and disarmed nearly 
one huudred men at different stages on the road, 
and in one place an entire company under a native 
officer. In their haste to secure a safe retreat, 
they however let slip the fairest opportunity they 
ever could have enjoyed of crippling our force ; 
for the party, assembled at our commandant’s, in- 
eluded the civilians of the station, all the staff- 
officers, and several others of the force; the 
house was protected by a Naigue’s guard only, 


and not above a mile out of their route ; and there 
we must al/ bave perished unprepared and unre- 
a since they were several hundreds strong, 
even before they left the place. Unaware of the 
extent of the mischief, small parties were sent 
out, as soon as they could be collected, to overtake 
the fugitives ; and lucky it was for them, that they 
returned unsuccessful. Indeed, all the seapoys 
then in Pallamcottah, would have been inadequate 
for that purpose.”—Vol.I. p. 52. 


Although custom has taught us to apply 
the epithets savage and barbarian, to nearly 
all the nations of the East, the following 
facts will convince us, that to acts of 
humanity, forbearance, and generosity, we 
have no right to lay an exclusive claim. 


“* Having no opponents out of our camp, the 
enemy made good use of their time, and seized on 
Tutuccoyn, where a yong subaltern commanded 
with a ———- of sepoys. Unfortunately, he 
was unacquainted with any native language ; and, 
while he was defending the fort on one side, the 
native officer under him capitulated, and admitted 
the encmy on the other. In proof, however, of the 
noble spirit of these untutored savages, the 
treated the officer with the utmost kindness ; an 
without exacting any promise from him, permitted 
his embarkation in a fishing-boat for an English 
settlement. The sepoys they merely disarmed, 
and set at liberty; and searching the town for 
ammunition, &c. came upon a Mr. Baggott, an 
Englishman, who was master-attendant, and ear- 
tied him off prisoner. His wife immediately fol- 
lowed them unmolested into the fort, where the 
Cat, as he was always called, had taken up his 
head-quarters; and, petitioning for her husband’s 
life, be was instantly set at liberty, and his pro- 
perty restored. The Dutch they considered as 
neutral, and not a man of them was ever molested 
in any way. 

« This was the infamous Catabomnia Naig, who 
had —_ been confined in irons, and treated with 
every indignity; upon whose head a price was 
set, and who was on no condition to receive any 
quarter, if found in arms.”—Vol. i. p. 57. 


The following, is a melancholy picture, 
painted in a few words. 


“ Michael Egan, one of the first to reach the to 
of the breach the first day, fell pierced throug 
the body, and we all thought him dead. When the 
retreat was sounded, and a rush, not the most 
creditable, was made in the opposite direction, [ 
was employed in supporting, or rather carrying off, 
a wounded grenadier of the 74th. On looking 
behind me, I saw poor Egan rise from the ground, 
and run a few yards, pursued by pikemen. The 
first impulse might have left me by his side, but 
ere L could reach the spot, he was piked through 
and through, and fell, to rise no more in this 
world. His mangled body was wept over next 
morning, not only by his brother-officers, but by 
every native officer and sepoy of the corps.”— 
Vol. i. p. 78. 


Of native heroism, the following is a 
remarkable instance. 


“ Mortally wounded, he (an Eteapoor chief) de- 
sired that his body might immediately be carried 
to Major Macaulay, who was at the time surround- 
ed by his English officers, The old man, who was 
placed upright in a chair, then said, with a firm 
voice, ‘I have come to show the English howa 
Poligar can die.’ He twisted his whiskers with 
both hands,as he spoke, and in that attitude ex- 
pired,”"—Vol. i. p. 79. 


That the distance between the throne 
and the gallows is exceedingly short, is 
fully evinced in the following paragraph. 
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“The Cheena Murdoo was the ostensible sove- 
reign of an extensive and fertile country, and his 
general residence was at Shuvele, Though ofa 
dark complexion, he was a portly, handsome, and 
affable man, of the kindest manners, and most 
easy access ; and, though ruling over a people to 
whom his nod was law, he lived in an open palace, 
without a single guard. Indeed, when I visited 
him in Febrnary, 1795, every man, who chose to 
come in, had free ingress and egress, while every 
voice called down the blessing of the Almighty 
upon the father of bis people. From a merely 
casual visit, when passing through his country, he 
became iny friend, and, during my continuance at 
Madura, never failed to send me presents of fine 
rice and fruits ; particularly a large rough-skinned 
orange, remarkably sweet, which I have never 
met with, in such perfection, in any other part of 
India. Yet this very man, I was afterwards 
destined, by the fortune of war, to chase like a 
wild beast, to see badly wounded, and captured 
by common peons ; thon Hageving with a fractured 
thigh in prison ; and, lastly, to behold him, with his 
gallant brother, and no less gallant son, surround- 
ed by their principal adherents, hanging in chains 
upon a common gibbet.”—Vol. i. p. 130. 


The high opinion the natives entertain of 
English valour and ingenuity, may be in- 
ferred from the following incidents. 


“ Gokliah, a Mahrattah chief residing in our 
camp with a body of horse, wrote thus to his 
friends at Poonah—‘ These English are a strange 

ople, and their general is a wonderfal man. 

hey came bere in the morning, looked at the 
Pettah wall, walked over it, killed all the garrison, 
and returned home to breakfast; what can with- 
standthem? A Bengalee, upon being questioned 
respecting an English gentleman, who had recently 
erected a windmill, exelaimed— What kind of 
man this Englishman? Catch horse, and make 
work! Catch bullock, and make work! and catch 
wind, and make work!’”—Vol. i. p. 164-8. 


If war can boast no other advantage, it 
certainly provides food for birds of prey, 
which, following the hostile armies, gorge 
themselves on the carcasses of the slain. 


“The battle of Assaye had collected all the 
birds of wey in the country, a few following the 
army, and the rest taking possession of the in- 
heritance left them by their kindest benefactor, 
man,on the field of battle. I killed one on the march, 
an adjutant, which seemed by its attention in fol- 
lowing us, to be anticipating a feast on the road. 
From tiie tips of its wings this bird measured ten 
feet across, and was exactly similar to those so 
eherished at Calcutta and Fort William as public 
scavengers.”—Vol. i. p. 183, 


The difficulties attendant on travelling in 
some parts of India, may be inferred from 
the following circumstance. 


“ At daylight we again proceeded through teak 
and banian forests, up and down hills, through 
vallies covered with high grass and tall reeds. 
Being anxious to take some bearings from a rising 
— in our neighbourhood, | endeavoured to 
oree my way through the grass and reeds, but 
could not effect it, and was very glad to find my 
road back again. To ascertain the height of the 
grass, 1 held up my gun at arm’s length, and could 
then perceive it some feet above the muzzle. The 
teak-trees were also extremely large, and fit for 
the finest timber ; and, on the whole, we were so 
incommoded by wood the whole way, that I could 
not help drawing a eomparison between these 
wilds and the country round Poonah, where I used 
to pay one rupee for a mere handful of straw for 
my camels, and goed firewood was worth nearly 
its weight in silver.”—Vol. i. p. 236. 


ore 


Of the tigers in India, many accounts - 


have been published, and all concur in 
representing these beasts of prey as the 
most dangerous and formidable that infest 
the forests and jungles of the East. One 
of this feline race Mr. Welsh thus de- 
scribes. 

The inhabitants of the village informing us 
that there was a very large royal tiger in a neigh- 
bouring jungle, that he had alone killed ten men, 
many bullocks, &c. and that his relations were 
also extremely troublesome, I determined to form 
a party of volunteer sportsmen, and attack him or 
them next morning. We accordingly actuall 
reached his den by sunrise, and by great go 
luck found it empty, with the exception of some 
well-picked bones, A panther which we roused, 
esca by passing right between two parties, 
headed by Captain Pepper and myself, so that 
neither could fire at him, and we returned home 
unsuccessful, Not so, however, a party of 
peons, who had sunk a pit for the monster, and 
piquetted a sheep at the foot of a sharpiron wedge 
fixed in the centre, on which, in pouncing on his 
prey, he transtixed himself, and they came and shot 
him in that defenceless position, bringing him 
home iw triumph, carried on bamboos, with tom- 
toms and collery horns, attended by all the inha- 
bitants. A glimpse of him was sufficient to satisf: 
me that it was just as well we did not fall in wit 
this sovereign of the eastern woods, in his rade 
state, as his dimensions, then carefully taken, will 
eg to my readers. The circumference of his 

ead, under the jowl, was two feet nine inches ; 
the length of his body, from head to tail, six feet 
four inches; his height, to the top of the fore 
shoulder, four feet ; the circumference of his body, 
four feet: and though I have seen much larger 
tigers, I never saw one sO clumsily made ; his paw, 
on the stretch, actually covering a table-plate.”— 
Vol. i. p. 261. 


Fatal effects of poisonous vegetation. 


“ On the margin of the lake, between us and the 
water, grew some most luxuriant and tempting- 
looking grass,in which many of the natives allow- 
ed their cattle to graze; and our horse-keepers 
also permitted the grass-cutters to give it to the 
horses, instead of going to a distance, and cutting 
the roots of the delicate pasture on which they are 
generally fed. The consequence of which was, 
that, in one night every horse in our camp was 
taken ill, and, out of twenty with the corps, about 
sixteen died; and the head man of the village 
instead of warning us beforehand, very coolly tol 
me, that one of our regiments of cavalry, going 
the same route, had lost ten times as many, for the 
grass was all poisonous near the tank. ne word 
would have saved all, but he had not the sense or 
the humanity to utter it. I wrote a complaint to 
the resident at Mysore, and was informed, that he 
was —— for this misconduct ; but the past 
was without remedy.”—Vol. i. p. 262. 


As a stupendous work of art, the colossal 
statue, described in the annexed paragraph, 
merits particular notice :— 


“ Estimated as a military post only, Nungydeo 
must ever rank high, from its being almost inac- 
cessible ; though all wonder at the preceding 
sight was speedily lost in our surprise, when, after 
ascending several neat stair-cases, we suddenly 
came upon a large stone building, above which we 
then first discovered a finely formed image, carved 
out of one solid stone, about seventy feet high, and 
representing a young man with wreaths of laurel 
winding from his ankles to his shoulders, every 
leaf of which was so exquisitely laboured as to 
bear the closest examination. e were able to 
contrast the size of this extraordinary colossus 
with men, monkeys, and vultures, two of the latter 
being perched upon its head, and the upper part 
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béing seven times the height of a middle-sized 
man, who stood on the top of the building, with 
the legs and thighs of the statue below. That it 
was cut out of the solid rock cannot admit of a 
doubt ; for no power on earth could have moved 
so massive a column to place it there on the to 
of a steep and slippery mountain, so steep, indeed, 
that we could no! even see this statue till we had 
ascended close to it. The legs and thighs are cut 
out in proportion to the rest, but are attached to a 
large fragment of the rock behind them, artfully 
covered by the building, of which it forms the back 
wal]. I never in my life beheld so great a curio- 
sity, every feature being most admirably finished. 
From the nose inclining to aquiline, and the upper 
lip being very prominent and pouting, the profile 
shows it to the greatest advantage; and every 
part, from top to toe, is smooth and highly-polish- 
ed. I could hardly conceive how the hand of man, 
and that particularly of a race by no means either 
intelligent or educated, could have accomplished 
such a work of labour, and that, too, on the sum. 
mit of a sterile rock. No person on the spot 
seemed either to know or care when, or how, or 
by whom it was made; and, though I have given 
it the usual appellation, the Brahmins call it 
Gometrauz and Gomethéz ; and at a distance it 
appeared to be a stone pillar.”—Vol. I. p. 264. 


The jungles in India are scarcely more 
dangerous to travellers, than are the rivers 
to those who attempt to ford them. The 
former are infested with tigers ; and in the 
latter, alligators lurk unseen, as may be 
gathered from the following incident :— 


«* At a short distance from the village, we had 
crossed a small nullah, in some parts dry, where 
our horse-keepers returned to water the horses, 
when one of con, belonging to a native officer, 
was suddenly seized under water, and began to 
disappear. Some of the sepoys, who were wash- 
ing their clothes there, having rushed in and 
pulled the animal out, to their utter astonishment, 
they discovered that their opponent was a large 
alligator, when they set up a shout, as much of 
amazement as of terror, und the monster quitted 
bis hold, and disappeared. It may naturally be 
supposed, to whatever part he had retreated, he 
was then left in the sole and undisputed possession 
of the spot: but the sepoys coming to my tent, 
and informing us of the occurrence, Captain Pep- 
per and nyself sallied forth in spite of the heat, 
and were equally amazed, when we found that it 
was atthe part where all the corps had crossed 
over in the morning; the water being about two 
feet deep, but gradually increasing down to the 
right, where the breadth was much less. We 
watched our wary opponent for some minutes, 
when, shewing his horrid mouth above water, I put 
a ball through his head ; the distance being so in- 
considerable, that it would have been more asto- 
nishing to miss than to hit such an object. We 
afterwards saw two or three others, but, warned 
by the sound of my gun, they were too cunning to 
be caught onthe surface. I could not help re- 
turning grateful thanks to the Almighty, for this 
providential escape of the corps, when perfectly 
unaware of the smallest danger.”-—Vol. I. p. 272. 


Having extended our extracts and obser- 
vations to a much greater length than was 
originally intended, we must for the present 
take our leave of this interesting work. 
Several other had been marked 
for selection, but beyond those already 
given, our limits will not permit us to pass. 
Hitherto we have confined our remarks and 
quotations to the first volume, and the 
specimens transferred to our pages, cannot 
fail to communicate to the reader a just 
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and favourable idea of its character. The 
valuable contents of the second volume we 
have reserved for our ensuing number. 


Revrew.— Dialogues on Popery. Ja- 
cob Stanley. 12mo. pp. 276. Mason, 


London, 1830. 


Tue topics discussed in these dialogues are 
“ Purgatory and Indulgences—Transub- 
stantiation—Angel, Saint, and Image wor- 
ship—Confession and Absolution—Anti- 
quity— Supremacy —Succession— Unity — 
Infallibility—and rule of Faith.” The 
names of the disputants are of course ficti- 
tious, ‘but as the scene is laid in Ireland, 
“the strong hold of popery,” we have 
Paul and Murphy, John and Patrick, Peter 
and O’Brien, with others belonging to the 
same nomenclature. 

It scarcely need be said, that ,in these 
dialogues one of the contending parties 
defends popery from the attacks of the 
other, and, as a natural consequence, that 
both “summon all their reason to the 
field,” and imbody, in their respective 
speeches, all that is deemed needful to 
subserve the cause espoused. 

It cannot be denied, that the dialogue 
form of disputation is always favourable to 
the sentiments of an author, as it furnishes 
him with an opportunity of introducing or 
suppressing, of strengthening or weakening, 
and of diversifying with light or shade, 
whatever may be most convenient for his 
purpose. It does not however, follow, that 
of this favourable position, the writers of 
dialogues always take an advantage. Un- 
fairness, before the tribunal of the public, 
soon detected and exposed, would furnish 
the artful sophist with less reason for tri- 
umph than for repentance. 

Of the preceding charges Mr. Stanley 
need not be under any apprehension, unless 
it be from those who, unable to meet his 
arguments, may have recourse to censure, to 
shield themselves from the edge of his 
sword. With the fundamental principles 
of popery, the sophistry and jesuitical arts 
with which it has been and still is defended, 
and with the authority on which its arrogant 
ae ges rest, he appears to have made 

imself intimately acquainted. Its vul- 
nerable parts rarely escape his scrutiny, and 
those to whose lot the defence may fall, 
cannot but tremble for the fate of a citadel, 
exposed to the formidable battering-rams 
of such an invading foe. 

Popery, in its modern dress, bears but 
little resemblance to its real character. 


The complexion of the times has employed 
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ingenuity to hide its cloven foot; and be- 
neath a specious garment of dazzling libe- 
rality, its actual deformity lies concealed. 
From these abodes of convenient retire- 
ment, the author has dragged the monster 
into view; and the vizor being removed, 
and light thrown on parts previously enve- 
loped in well-contrived obscurity, we trem- 
ble at its hideous aspect, and, half petrified 
with horror, ask, how an object so detes- 
table could ever claim kindred with Chris- 
tianity, much less assume her spotless 
name. 

From the enactments of councils, the 
authorities of bulls, and the avowal of con- 
vocations, admitted by all the advocates of 
popery to be legitimate, Mr. Stanley has 
adduced a frightful mass of evidence to 
prove that popery in former ages was essen- 
tially intolerant; and from these decrees, 
remaining still unrepealed, he has fairly 
inferred, that popery is immutably the 
same, and only waits a favourable oppor- 
tunity to project its fangs, and inflict a 
mortal wound upon the whole christian 
world. 

On the papal side of the question dis- 
cussed in these dialogues, the substance of 
every leading argument urged by the infal- 
lible church, is brought fairly before the 
reader; an investigation follows, and the 
subject is dismissed with a satisfactory 
reply. The passages of scripture which 
have been impressed into the service of 
Romish delusion, examined with becoming 
candour, and found to refuse their sanction 
to the dogmas of this antichristian hierarchy, 
are rescued from the unholy task they had 
been called on to perform. On the ground 
of reason, Protestantism claims an empire 
exclusively its own. To this, in all its 
leading characteristics, popery can make 
no pretensions. At the name of its dogmas, 
reason revolts, and feels indignant when 
any claim of alliance is-offered. 

o the energy of reasoning, and the 
force of argument, which the advocate for 
Protestantism employs, he has added a 
peculiar vein of humour, which attaches 
triumph to victory, and associates dishonour 
with defeat. The concessions which are 
ironically made, the questions -which are 
sarcastically pressed, and the perplexity in- 
volved in the>replies, render the work at 
once entertaining to heretics, and provoking 
to all the sons of holy mother church. 

We have not room to admit quotations, 
otherwise we could select many specimens 
in which satirical argument would appear 
to great advantage. In page 102, the 
papal advocate calls the Virgin Mary, 
“ Mother of God.” On this his antagonist 


asks, whether “God or his Mother is the 
oldest?” The attempts to answer this 
question are truly diverting, as well as con- 
temptible. The reader may easily con- 
ceive, that a writer, who, like the author, 
has scripture, reason, and satire at com. 
mand, would make wicked work with such 
an unmanageable interrogation. 

It is fortunate for Mr. Stanley that he did 
not live in the days of Queen Mary, since, 
with crimes less flagrant than those of which 
he has now been guilty, he would have 
found a gibbet or a stake. At present his 
antagonists in this country may frown, but 
they cannot bite; nevertheless, should he 
visit Ireland with the character he deserves, 
we fear he may yet be roughly handled. 


Review.—Cabinet Cyclopedia. By Dr. 
Lardner, Sc. Outlines of History. 
12mo. pp. 461. Longman and Co. 
London. 1830. 


Tue character of this work is so well 
established, that little more need be said 
than that the present volume is equal to 
its predecessors. It enters on the general 
outline of history, and beginning with the 
earth, its physical changes, and the pri- 
mitive condition of man, proceeds with 
the early history of the species, as, in the 
various grades of formation, and intellect, 
they appear scattered over the surface of 
the globe. 

Referring to the primitive ancestors of 
the human race, the author observes as 
follows. 


“No tribe has ever yet been found to civilize 
itself; instruction and improvement always come 
to it from abroad, and experience would rather 
lead to the inference, that the savage is a degene- 
ration from the civilized life. In the very earliest 
history, that of the Bible, we find the pastoral and 
agricultural life co-existing almost from the com- 
mencement of the world, At all periods we find 
man possessed of the useful and necessary arts, 
the master of flocks and herds, the employer of the 
spade, the plough, and the sickle. It is in vain we 
seek for commencement,—all is progress.”—p. 6. 


Of the Chinese, their customs and 
policy, the author thus speaks. 


“The Chinese empire occupies an extent of 
surface equal to that of Europe, containing within 
it every variety of soil and climate, and natural 
production ; thus rendering it in itself perfectly in- 
dependent of all foreign aid. In_ its social institu- 
tions, it has presented through all periods a model 
of the primitive form of government, the patri- 
archal, and an exemplification of the evil of con- 
tinuing it beyond its just and proper period. In 
China all is at a stand-still; sneceeding ages add 
not to the knowledge of those that have gone 
before; no one must presume to be wiser than his 
fathers: around the Son of Heaven, as they de- 
signate their emperor, assemble the learned of the 
land as his council ; so inthe provinces the learned 
in their several degrees around the governor; and 
laws and rules are passed from the highest down 
to the lowest, to be by them given to the people. 
Every, even the most minute, circumstance of 
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common life, is regulated by law. It matters not, 
for example, what may be the wealth of an indi- 
vidual; he must wear the dress, and build his 
house, after the mode prescribed by ancient regu- 
lations. In China every thing bears the stamp of 
antiquity: immovableness seems to be the cha- 
racteristic of the nation; every implement retains 
its primitive rude form; every invention has 
stopped at the first step.”—p. 8. 


The wandering tribes of Arabs, who, 
from time immemorial, have traversed the 
desert, and who still preserve the same 
mode of life, the author thus describes. 

“ From the earliest dawn of history the Arabs 
have led the nomadic life, to which the nature of 
their country has destined them. The numerous 
tribes, under the government of their sheikhs and 
emirs, roam the desert apart—now in friendship, 
now in hostility. The camel and the horse are 
their companions and support. The strangers 
who penetrate their wilds fave always been re- 
garded as lawful prizes. Under the various 
names of Edomites, Ishmaelites, Midianites, &c. 
we tind their tribes in friendly or hostile relations 
with the nation of Israel, with whom many of them 
acknowledged a kindred. Their religious worship 
—— directed to the heavenly bodies.”— 
p- 17. 

The whole volume is replete with in- 
terest ; but, having given these brief speci- 
mens, we must take our leave. 


Review.— The Modern Newgate Calen- 
dar, or Newgate and York Castle in 
the Nineteenth Century. By Leman 
Thomas Rede, Esg. Parts 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Bennett, London, 1830. 

In our number for February last, we no- 

ticed the first and second parts of this very 

interesting work, which confers credit on 
its author, while it records the dishonour of 
human nature. These parts sustain the 
same character as the preceding. They 
contain a brief sketch of the lives of the 
criminals, the crimes for which they took 
their trials, or were convicted and suffered, 
furnish an outline of the evidence, and con- 
clude with suitable reflections suggested by 
the enormity or peculiarity of the occasion. 

In no one instance are these memorials, 

records, or observations, carried to an im- 

moderate length. A sufficiency is preserved 

to render the whole intelligible; but this 
being done, the subject is dismissed, to give 
place to another. 

The history of crime is at all times a pro- 
lific, but an unpleasant subject, yet when 
a surveyed, it may be rendered 

ighly beneficial to the community. Idle- 
ness, dissolute habits, drunkenness, living 
beyond an honestly acquired income, neg- 
lect of religious duties, disregarding the 
sabbath, and associating with wicked 
companions, we generally find at the com- 
mencement of a career of infamy ; and to 
one or more of these courses may be traced 
the miserable exit of those unhappy victims 


of violated law, whose deaths are recorded. 
With an eye to these seeds of iniquity, this 
work may be considered as peculiarly valu- 
able. It holds out an awful warning to the 
young and profligate, and communicates 
instruction both by precept and melancholy 
example. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that 
this work contains no trials but for murder, 
arson, highway-robbery, and other capital 
offences. It traverses the calendar, and 
selects from the motley mass whatever is 
singular, and most likely to command pub- 
lic attention. Among these is the trial of 
Henry Hunt, Esq. relative to the bloody 
affair near Manchester, in 1819. This is 
much longer than any other, and although 
at present it has lost a considerable portion 
of its original interest, it still lives in the 
recollection of many, and will be transmitted 
to posterity in a great variety of colouring. 

pn his observation on this ever memora- 
ble affair, the author has delivered his 
opinion without fear or equivocation. He 
characterizes the treatment which Mr. Hunt 
received when imprisoned, asa species of 
persecution which rendered confinement 
irksome, and turned restraint into torture. 

“They could not touch his life, but they 
resolved to imbitter it; and since the days 
of Baron Trenck, we question if any prisoner 
has had greater right to complain of the 
tyranny of his jailer than Henry Hunt.” 

Several trials for riots, for the destruction 
of mills, and the breaking of machinery, 
occupy a portion of these pages. The 
offenders stand charged with crimes involv- 
ing different degrees of turpitude, but the 
trials are faithfully epitomized, and the 
observations on them are made with honour- 
able impartiality. 

Review.—A Collection of Hymns 4 
to Congregational Weeki By Wil- 
liam Urwick, 12mo. pp. 440. Nisbet, 
London. 

Wirtx some exceptions in favour of a few 

original compositions, this work is avowedly 

a compilation, selected from the writings of 

Watts, Doddridge, Browne, Steele, Swaine, 

the Olney hymns, and others well known 

in the regions of hymnology. Altogether, 

the compiler informs us, that upwards of a 

hundred volumes, from the commencement 

of the last century downwards, have been 
consulted, and the result of this examination 
is, the appearance of the present work. 

In looking through its various pages, we 
find nothing either in merit or defect to dis- 
tinguish this compilation from others as- 
suming a similar character. The compo- 
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sitions are highly respectable, and the 

names of their respective authors will fur- 

nish a guarantee for the evangelical princi- 
ples they inculcate. These have already 

the ordeal of criticism, and have 
nothing either to hope or fear from modern 
animad versions, 

In classification, these hymns stand as 
follows: “ Praise to God—To the Lord 
Jesus Christ—Redemption — Christian or- 
dinances— Particular occasions—The 
ple of God—The world to come.” Many 
of these are founded either upon some par- 
ticular passages of scripture, or the doc- 
trinés and duties inculcated in them. To 
these passages and subjects an extended 
reference is made in a copious index, and 
in others to the first line in every hymn, and 
also to the first line of every verse. This 
latter plan, though of recent origin, is not 
without its use, but it tends to swell the 
book, and, as a natural consequence, to en- 
hance its price. 

We cannot, however, complain that this 
volume comes to the reader with an exorbi- 
tant charge. Three shillings and sixpence 
for upwards of four hundred and fifty 

, can never be suspected of aiming at 
imposition. It is neatly put out of hand, 
has a decent aspect, and appears to be 
correctly printed. But what is of still 
far greater moment, the hymns are in gene- 
ral adapted for congregational singing, 
without infringing upon the peculiarities of 
creeds adopted by liberally-minded Chris- 
tians of different denominations. 

Revirw.—A Comprehensive Grammar of 
Sacred Geography and History, with 
Maps, Views, sal $c. By Wm. 
Pinnock, i2mo. pp. 342. Poole and 
Edwards, London. 


Tuts book comprises much useful infor- 
mation within a narrow compass. It 
professes to be designed for the use of 
schools, and for these it is admirably 
adapted; but we shrewdly suspect, that 
many who have passed their noviciate, 
may find within its pages some valuable 
lessons, which have either escaped their me- 
mories, or which they had forgotten to learn. 

As a grammar of sacred geography and 
history, this volume contains many simple 
facts, with which the mind of every pupil 
ought to be stored, Mr. Pinnock has given 
to them all the condensation that perspicuity 
would allow, and has been so far successful 
that nothing is retained to encumber the 
memory with unnecessary matter. 

In every chapter, each subject forms 
a distinct paragraph, which, being num- 


bered, the pupil is assisted, when at the 

conclusion he is called upon to answer 

uestions founded on what he has read. 

is method, which has long been in use, 

is calculated to strengthen the recollection 
and to improve the understanding. 

Although the greater part of this work is 
exclusively confined to the geographical 
and historical facts contained in the Old 
and New Testament, the authenticity of the 
sacred books is not passed over in silence, 
and with this, chronology and incident are 
closely interwoven. At the conclusion, 
biographical sketches, accompanied with. 
miniature portraits of Origen, Eusebius, 
Jerom, Bede, Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, 
Melancthon, Calvin, and Grotius, are also 
given, Several other plates and ma 
appear in the work. These are asaly 
executed, and increase the interest of the 
subjects to which they apply, by illustrating 
them through the medium of visible repre- 
sentation. With an almost inexhaustible 
fund of materials, all pressing for admission 
into his pages, we need not wonder that for 
every chapter and paragraph Mr. Pinnock 
should find something new. As an author 
or compiler, his principal merit lies in ex- 
tracting the essence, and excluding all 
extraneous matter. To this he seems to 
have directed his attention, and we congra- 
tulate him on the success which has crowned 
his persevering efforts. 


Review.—A Manual of the Eco of 
the Human Body in Health and Dis- 
ease, &c. Sc. for the use of general 
readers. 12mo. pp. 431. Whittaker 
and Co. London. 1830. 


Nor having studied the healing art in the 
school of Esculapius, we readily acknow- 
ledge our incompetence to decide on the 
scientific merits of this volume. In this 
respect, several things which appear plau- 
sible to us, may be censured as erroneous 
by gentlemen of the medical profession, 
while paragraphs which excite our suspi- 
cion might be extolled as happy efforts of 
genius, enlarging the empire of knowledge, 
by luminous sparklings of scientific origi- 
nality. 

We are informed, however, in the title- 
page, that this book is intended “for the 
use of general readers,” from which we 
cannot but infer, that its contents may be 
estimated by the dictates of common sense, 
and on this ground we presume to take our 
stand. 

The work commences with a brief ana- 
lysis of the bodily structure, and then pro- 
ceeds to state what may be deemed neces- 
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sary in respect of food, rest, exercise, 


clothing, &c. in order to preserve its health. 


The more prevalent diseases to which the 
body is liable, next engross the author’s 
attention. Of these, the indications and 
attendant. circumstances, follow in order, 
together with directions respecting conduct 
and medicine, the influence of climate, and 
the variations which youth and age, in 
general, render necessary. 

It is only, however, in common cases, 
that the author advises any person to be- 
come his own apothecary, surgeon, or 
physician. On all occasions involving 
either doubt or difficulty, he uniformly re- 
commends an application to some profes- 
sional individual, who, from study and 
practice, has rendered himself worthy of 
the confidence his character implies. 

In the domestic circle, where slight com- 
plaints are of daily occurrence, and in 
villages and hamlets standing remote from 
medical men, this book will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful. In some respects it bears 
a resemblance to Dr. Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine, but we have no conception that 
it is calculated to supersede this valuable 
work, Constructed on a diminished scale, 
it occupies a less extensive field than that 
in which the renowned Scottish physician 
has ranged, but it is characterized by cau- 
tion, modesty, and wholesome advice, in 
reference both to disease and its treatment. 
The language is also divested of many 
technicalities, which are intelligible only to 
professional men. But what is of equal, if 
not of superior importance, it furnishes 
rules for the preservation of health, the 
neglect of which is the fruitful source of 
numerous maladies under which human 
nature both writhes and groans. 


Review. — Album Verses, with a few 

others. By Charles Lamb. Moxton. 

London. 1830. 
Tuts volume, though not voluminous, exhi- 
bits a great variety of compositions possess- 
ing very different degrees * poe Some in- 
deed are rather poor, others middling, and 
some highly respectable. To the author they 
can bring no considerable portion of addi- 
tional fame, but we admire the motive 
which could induce him to prefer friendship 
to literary reputation, and the interests of a 
young bookseller to pecuniary remunera- 
tion. The work is neatly and correctly 

rinted, and not unworthy the elegance of 

ew Bond-street, whence it entered the 
world. If Mr. Lamb had exercised but a 
small portion of his discriminating powers, 
he might have rendered his articles as 


respectable as the type is fair and beautiful. 
Several pieces are every way worthy of his 
justly-acquired fame, and we should have 
been glad if none had been introduced to 
throw a weight into the opposite scale. 


Review.—The Drama brought to the 
Test of Scripture, and found wanting. 
12mo. pp. 131. Hamilton and Co. 
London. 1830. 


Turs little volume contains many whole- 
some strictures on that description of public 
amusements which, of all others, is most 
liable to abuse ; but the author can scarcely 
be said to have used sufficient discrimination 
in the application of his censures. Dramatic 
literature, it will be confessed, has been 
greatly misdirected in a variety of in- 
stances ; and scenic performances have, in 
all ages, been too generally subversive of 
good morals. The fact, however, affords 
no legitimate argument against the drama 
and theatrical performances,—it would 
prove too much, and therefore prove no- 
thing. If the misapplication of a thing 
were admitted as conclusive evidence of 
evil tendency and utter worthlessness in the 
thing itself, nearly every human institution, 
whether political, moral, or religious, would 
be overthrown. Monarchy might be abo- 
lished, because kings are too apt to abuse 
sovereign power; senates might be annihi- 
lated on the ground of corruption; whole- 
some laws might be repealed, because chi- 
canery occasionally distorts and wrests them 
toa bad purpose; outward; decorum of 
manners might be dispensed’ with, on the 
ground that it frequently throws a veil over 
a vicious heart; nay, even religion itself 
might be rejected, because it is too often 
made the strong-hold of hypocritical 
knavery. 

We do not wish to appear in a promi- 
nent light, either as advocates or opposers 
of the drama; but whilst, as public cen- 
sors, it is our duty to extenuate nothing, we 
also hope to avoid setting down aught in 
malice. The consequences of that sweep- 
ing sentence, which many well-intentioned 
persons pronounce against dramatic compo- 
sition, are not always duly considered. If 
the drama be exceptionable in se, all dia- 
logue writings, and those literary works 
also which delineate the character and pur- 
suits of man, are likewise to be condemned 
as unprofitable or injurious. Teaching by 
example, ‘a very ancient and universally 
recognized mode of instruction, must then 
be discontinued, and literature confined ex- 
clusively to preceptive composition. 
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It has not been left to the writer of this 
review to prove, that a faithful delineation 
of human passions and interests, either in 
the narrative or dialogue style, where the 
action progresses true to nature, is a noble 
vehicle of instruction. In the earliest times, 
fables and similitudes were used by public 
teachers, as calculated to convey the in- 
tended lesson with truth and certainty into 
the minds of those who heard them. The 
drama differs from fable, as a whole from 
its part: its design being more compre- 
hensive, and its arrangement more strictly 
natural. If dramatic composition is then 
only a mode of teaching by example, why 
should its legitimate tendency be changed, 
or utility diminished, by its adaptation to 
actual representation ? 

The author of the present volume will, 
however, put in his rejoinder, that dramatic 
writings are for the most part impure, and 
theatrical spectacles demoralizing, in their 
effect. Granted; they are so. But the 
abuse of a thing, as already observed, is no 
argument against the thing itself. If the 
drama were subjected to stricter scrutiny, 
and the management of the stage vested in 
disinterested authority; if every violation 
of morality and decency were rendered a 
penal offence, and visited with salutary 
impurities would soon 

urged away. 

e stage, in its present condition, will 
certainly not bear the test of scripture. It 
wants much correction in nearly all its de- 
partments; but whether after a rigorous 
purification it might not be made a valuable 
coadjutor in morality, is a question which 
the author of the present volume has not 
solved. He has, however, called the atten- 
tion of the public to the baneful conse- 
quences resulting from a gross mismanage- 
ment of the stage; and his authorities are 
too respectable to be slighted. It remains, 
then, with the censors and governors of 
theatres, either to reform altogether the evil 
tendency of the draina, or, by a continued 
disregard of decency and good morals, to 
render it detestable to the public at large. 

Review.—Essays on various Religious 

Subjects. By William Sleigh. 12mo. 

pp. 386. Mason. London. 


Turse essays bring home the practical 
bearing and influence of our holy religion 
to the lives and experience of its genuine 
professors. They enter into the minutie of 
all moral economy, leaving few subjects 
within the reach of common occurrence 
wholly untouched. The author has armed 


himself at every point, and hunted the 
141.—VoOL, x11. 


professing Christian through all the varia- 
tions of his actions and pursuits, leaving’ 
him no nook of concealment in which to 
indulge any passion, appetite, or inclina- 
tion, that is not sanctioned by the word of 
God. On’ perusing what he has written, 
many, we have no doubt, will exclaim, 
“These are hard sayings, who can bear 
them ?” 

But, while the salutary restrictions here 
enforced will impose on multitudes of 
fessors a galling yoke, the author will find 
a goodly number, who will not think his 
restraints are either too severe, or un- 
sanctioned by the word of God. Very 
many will, however, suspect that he has 
amplified prohibitions to a greater extent 
than he has stated injunctions, or, under 
given circumstances, inculcated what 
should be done. His sixteenth essay, 
on nonconformity to the world, is almost 
exclusively composed of negatives, “ Thou 
shalt not,” runs through nearly every - 
graph. We do not complain that, for all 
his prohibitory cautions, he is not armed 
with ample scripture authority, but we 
conceive it would have been a valuable 
addition to his work, if he had furnished 
affirmative rules with greater precision, and 
more in detail. 

We readily admit, that on such themes 
we require line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, and no true delegate of 
Heaven can act up to the spirit of his com- 
mission, unless he follows miquity into all 
its retreats. This duty Mr. Sleigh, in the 
essay before us, has fearlessly accomplished. 
His appeals to the sacred oracles are both 
numerous and —— nor are we 
aware that he has made an inference 
without adequate authority. Many, how- 
ever, we imagine, on viewing his animad- 
versions, will be ready to inquire, “‘ Who 
then can be saved?” and, “ What church 
contains members to whom none of his 
strictures will apply?” We can only 
answer that, “the things impossible to 
men are possible to God ;” and that, “ ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

— 
Review.—An Essay on Evil-speaking : 
with an Appendix. By William Shut- 
tleworth. 12mo. pp. 126. Holds- 

worth. London. 1830. 


Many generations have passed away since 

the tongue was discovered to be an unruly 

member, and we have our fears, that the 

lapse of time has made very little improve- 

ment in its character, Were the human 
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tongue as voluble in praise as it is lavish | in character, nor terrific in nnmbers. The 


in censure, its healing balm might, in some 
degree, compensate, for the corrosions of 
its malignity. But, unfortunately, its in- 
stinctive propensities inclining to detrac- 
tion, the influence of every counteracting 
energy becomes needful, to arrest its pro- 
gress, and avert the consequences of its 
indiscretion. 

Among these antidotes, the essay on evil- 
speaking, now under review, is entitled to 
a most respectful notice. It places the 
character and fatal tendency of this prevail- 
ing vice in an awful light, and so numerous 
are its branches and ramifications, that few, 
we fear, can plead, “ Not guilty,” to each 
individual charge. 

Evil-speaking— 

“ — Is a monster of such frightful mien, 
‘That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
But, unhappily, the consequences and is- 
sues to which it tends, being but partially 
received, are disregarded, otherwise its 
ideous aspect might prove salutary to 
multitudes, by whom it is sometimes un- 
consciously cherished. 

To meet this moral pestilence, the author 
has had recourse to the authority of scrip- 
ture, to the opinions and judgments of the 
learned, the wise, and the good, in all ages, 
and in various parts, and incorporated the 
result of his researches with his own obser- 
vations and reflections. From the whole 
he has made out a strong case to expose 
this spirit of detraction in all its native de- 
formity, and even to extract an antidote 
from its forbidding features. 

On some nice and delicate points it may 
be difficult to lay down rules to which jus- 
tice and prudence shall, on all occasions, 
compel us to adhere, but on general 
grounds the discharge of duty is enveloped 
in no obscurity. In am essay like this 
before us, it would be hazardous in the 
author to make any exceptions in favour of 
particular cases, lest they should be wrested 
to abrogate the general rules. His artil- 
lery is directed against evil-speaking; and 
so far, secure in a fortress, he may bid 
defiance to all assailants. The only ques- 
tions of difficulty refer to the limits and 
boundaries within which the epidemic is 
confined, and to which the definition of the 
terms may be applied. 

Leaving, however, such points as are of 
dubious import, an ample field, in which 
no mistake can occur, lies open to the 
reader’s view. Let the flagrant evils which 
are exposed, be avoided, and cases of 
doubtful features will neither be formidable 


progress of this destructive vice, the essay 
now under inspection, is well calculated to 
arrest. On subjects, where but one opinion 
can prevail, its reasonings and authorities 
are decidedly conclusive. The author has 
faced this dishonour of human nature with 
manly fortitude, and a christian spirit ; and 
on all who are more solicitous to be go- 
verned by the dictates of reason, and the 
sanctions of scripture, than by the vicious 
propensities of their nature, this essay can 
hardly fail to have a commanding and salu- 
tary influence. 


Review.—The Christian’s Manual; or 
the Desire of the Soul turned to God, 
containing Extracts from the Writings 
of the Rev. William Law, M.A. 12mo. 
pp. 274. Simpkin, London. 


Tue celebrated divine, from whose works 
the articles in this volume are extracted, 
was born in 1686, and died in 1761. Some 
of his writings still retain the exalted repu- 
tation which they acquired on their first 
appearance, but the author, either soaring 
or sinking into mysticism, tarnished in no 
small degree the lustre of his fame. 

The works of Mr. Law, which furnish 
the materials of the present volume, are, 
“A practical Treatise on Christian Perfec- 
tion :” “ The Spirit of Prayer, or the Soul 
rising out of the Vanity of Time into the 
Riches of Eternity ;” and his writings on 
“The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” 
The first of these treatises has always been 
held in high esteem, though some, whom 
the title has offended, have both opposed 
and misrepresented the author’s views, 
which he thus states without any ambiguity. 

“ Tf the writers upon Christian perfection have 
fancied to themselves some peculiar degrees of 
piety, or extraordinary devotions, which they call 

y that name, they have not done religion much 
service, by making Christian perfection to consist 
in any thing, but the right performance of our 
necessary duties. 

* Now, as perfection is here placed in the right 
performance of our necessary duties, in the exer- 
cise of such holy tempers as are equally neces. 
sary, and equally practicable, in all states of life, 
as this is the highest degree of Christian perfec. 
tion, so, it is to be observed, that it is also the 
lowest degree of holiness which the gospel allow- 
eth. Sothat though no order of men can pretend 
to go higher, yet none of us can bave any security 
in resting in any state of piety that is lower.”—p. 2 


“The Spirit of Prayer” contains some 
admirable observations, displaying in a 
very powerful manner the fervour of that 
sacred influence which it recommends. 


When compared with that holy energy 
which the soul of the author breathes, forms 
appear dull and void of life, and language 
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seems too poor to express the hallowed 
ardour of the spirit. 

On “The Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” Mr, Law’s views are somewhat pecu- 
liar, but all his arguments tend to prove, 
that the outward rite is nothing without the 
indwelling power, that the elements are 
only figurative and symbolical, and that no 
other sense of their import can be inferred 
from any expression in the sacred oracles. 
The writings of the Rev. William Law will 
never cease to have admirers, in what form 
soever they appear. 


Review.—Pinnock’s Catechism of the 
Geography of the British Empire, in 

Question and Answer. 12mo. pp. 398. 
Whittaker. London. 1830. 


No man ought to travel into foreign parts 
until he had made himself acquainted 
with every thing remarkable in his own 
country. England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, furnish great variety to the na- 
turalist, the geographer, the politician, and 
the moral philosopher. The productions, 
the boundaries, the government, the institu- 
tions of this important portion of the globe, 
derive from its high commercial character 
a degree of interest which its contracted 
limits could not otherwise command ; and 
every native, ignorant of the general outline 
of its arts, sciences, and trade, may be 
justly charged with a culpable deficiency 
in useful knowledge. 

Mr. Pinnock, after giving a general de- 
scription of the climate, soil, and principal 
productions of the island at large, descends 
to the examination of each county, and 
points out the leading peculiarities for 
which it is distinguished. Some few of 
these statements are rather antiquated in 
point of fact, the changes introduced, in 
modern years, having imparted to several 
towns and districts an altered character, 
and another aspect. But, due allowance 
being made for these variations, his book 
is calculated to convey to the youthful mind 
a large and diversified assortment of valua- 
ble information. The questions proposed 
are adapted to elicit answers from the 
pupil, which nothing but previous reading 
and attention can furnish, but with a mo- 
derate share of diligence this knowledge 
may be easily acquired. 

From the islands which give to our 
empire the appellation of “The United 
Kingdom,” Mr. Pinnock conducts us to its 
foreign possessions in various parts of the 
world, pursuing the same method, in the 
same successful manner. His book, which 
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is elegantly put out of hand, contains 
several useful maps, and many neatly ° 
executed wood-cuts. To the literature of 
oar schools it will prove a valuable acqui- 
sition. 


Revrew.—Robert Montgomery and his 
Reviewers, §c. By Edward Clarkson. 
12mo. pp. 164. Ridgway. London. 
1830. 


Tuts publication is intended to disprove 
the censures which certain critics have 
dared to bestow on the author of the 
“Omnipresence of the Deity.” The sim- 
ple fact, that this poem has passed through 
ten editions, in a comparatively short time, 
is, we think, a sufficient proof of its merit, 
and furnishes an obvious reason why both 
should be exposed to formidable attacks. 
Puffery alone could not have sold these 
successive impressions; though we allow 
it might have given an impulse to the 
sale, before the innate worth of the poem 
was discovered. 

Mr. Montgomery, it appears, is viewed 
as “a rhyming blockhead,” by one party, 
and “a faultless monster,” by another. 
Truth lies between these wide extremes ; 
but the youthful poet has little to fear 
from the voice of calumny, or the shafts 
of detraction. In Mr. Clarkson he has 
found a warm and an able friend, who as 
readily and fearlessly places the elevated 
flights of his muse in an auspicious light, 
as others, envious of his fame, have been 
to search for defects, and blacken them 
with defamation. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Counsels to Servants, &c., by John 
Morison, (Westley, London,) contains 
extracts from a larger work of this author, 
which we reviewed in our Number for 
July. In that larger work, advice to ser- 
vants formed but a portion of the whole, 
but the counsels then given, being in- 
trinsically excellent, are worthy of the 
transplantation they have now received. 
The appendix contains extracts from ac- 
credited writers, whose judgments and 
reasonings are entitled to much attention. 
This little book, which enters fully into 
the domestic circle, is both neat and 
valuable. 

2. Agatha and Eveline, or Traits of 
Character, designed for the Instruction of 
Young Ladies, by. Eliza Vincent Stinton, 
(Whittaker, London,) is a neat little tale, 
pretty much loaded with words, and 
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adorned with sentimental trifles. Its moral 
character is highly respectable, and to 
many youthful readers it will furnish a few 
hours of innocent amusement. 

3. The Principles and Rules of English 
Grammar, Abridged and Versified, §:c., by 
R. Tobitt, (Bennett, London,) will amuse 
children by the jingle at the end of the 
lines, which may, perhaps, impress the 
import of what they read more deeply on 
the memory. Grammar is at all times a 
bad subject for poetry. The muse can 
never soar gracefully with such heavy 
fetters on her legs. We do not imagine 
that Mr. Tobitt has been successful in 
every line, but we really admire that he 
has been fortunate in so many. A rhym- 
ing grammar is always more intelligible to 
a person already acquainted with its prin- 
— than to persons who read to acquire 
a knowledge of its simple elements. 

4. Early Piety rewarded, a Discourse 
on the Death of a Sunday Scholar, by the 
Rev. Joshua Fielden, (Stephens, London,) 
contains plain truths delivered in a fa- 
miliar strain, and with a degree of fervour 
suited to the solemnity of the occasion. 

5. Letters to the Committee of the 
Reformation Society, &c., (Nisbet, Lon- 
don,) have a controversial aspect, and a 
controversial spirit. The author supposes 
that the society attaches itself too closely to 
the Church of England, making its articles 
rather than the Bible the standard of its 
principles. This charge is not altogether 
unfounded, and it would be well if the 
committee were to take the hints which 
these letters contain. 

6, Address of Karl Stanhope, President 
of the Medico- Botanical Society, for the 
Anniversary Meeting, 1830, (Wilson, 
London,) is at once copious and appro- 
priate. It shows that this department of 
science excites considerable interest both 
at home and abroad, and that of late it 
has been cultivated with great success ;— 
that many beneficial effects have already 
resulted from its discoveries, and that, 
from the ardour with which its investiga- 
tions have been pursued, more important 
advartages may be still expected. 

7. A Letter to the Moderator of the 
Presbytery of London, concerning the 
Sinless Humanity of Christ, by the Rev. 
James Millar, (Stewart, London,) is a 
sensible, well-written article. It gives, 
within a narrow compass, the early opinions 
of the churches on this important subject, 
and also adverts to the wild and romantic 
notions which many heretics entertained. 
The dreams of Mr. Irving seem to have 
given this pamphlet birth. It clearly 


establishes the fact, that Christ lived and 
died without sin, but whether he was so 
far impeccable as to be incapable of sin- 
ning, is a question left undecided. 

8. A Sketch of the History of the 
Indian Press, during the last Ten Years, 
with a Biographical Account of Mr. James 
Silk Buckingham, by Sandford Arnot, 
(Low, London,) is intended to place Mr. 
Buckingham’s complaints and claims in a 
more than questionable light. A general 
opinion has long prevailed, that Mr. 
Buckingham, while in India, was a deeply 
injured man. This pamphlet is intended 
to remove that impression from the public 
mind, and establish the reverse. With 
the general question much local feeling 
is evidently blended, which can be in- 
teresting only to the parties concerned. It 
must, Ressien, be admitted, that Mr. 
Arnot has brought forward many formid- 
able documents, which Mr. Buckingham is 
bound to notice, or to sink beneath their 
weight. 

9. Tracts of Years, or the Several 
Seasons, a Poem, (Bennett, London,) unite 
some strong thoughts and commanding 
ideas with very bad poetry. If the author 
had made prose his vehicle instead of verse, 
he would have produced a respectable 
little volume. As matters now stand, his 
broken-winged muse is an encumbrance, 
distorting the features of -what it is unable 
to render buoyant by its vigour. 

10. Thoughts on Education, an Address 
delivered to the Friends of Llandaff- House 
Academy, Cambridge, (Simpkin, London,) 
at the end of a short preface, bears the 
name of W. Johnson, who ‘keeps an 
academy in Regent-street. In this address 
the author analyzes the various branches of 
education, weighs their comparative merits, 
and, with a comprehensive glance, ranges 
through the whole routine of school-exer- 
cises, duties, and discipline. His observa- 
tions appear judicious and appropriate ; 
and although nothing essentially new may 
be exhibited to the reader's notice in the 
materials, the arrangement and consecutive 
order in which they are here displayed, 
have a strong claim to his attention and 


regard, 

11. Alfred the Great, a Drama, in 
Five Acts, (Longman, London,) although 
it does not make him Alfred the Little, 
adds nothing to his stature. The plot, 
though somewhat obscure, has few inci- 
dents, and those which appear are not 
sufficiently striking to excite any fervid 
emotions. Happily, the name of Alfred 
is a strong citadel, and from this it may 


derive patronage and support. 
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12. The Female Missionary Advocate, 
a Poem, by Mrs. Maddocks, (Holdsworth, 
London,) contains some very respectable 
poetry, on an interesting subject. The 
author, it appears, is a poor woman, but 
this can only be viewed in a pecuniary 
sense, for she is rich in intellect, and her 
poem evinces a more than common share 
of poetical vigour. We cannot better ex- 
press our opinion, than by quoting from 
the preface the following passage, written 
by a person whose name does not appear. 
“For originality of conception, piety of 
spirit, and smoothness of diction, this pro- 
duction is entitled to rank high, even in 
this day of gifted poets. Its tendency is 
of the most useful character; and the 
friends of missions will be wanting equally 
to themselves and their cause, if they do 
not give it the most extensive circulation.” 

13. The Voice of Humanity for the 
Communication and Discussion of Subjects 
relative to the conduct of Man towards 
the inferior Animal Creation, (Nisbet, 
London,) is the first number of a peri- 
odical to be published quarterly, on this 
brutal subject. Independently of the rea- 
sonings which this number contains, the 
instances of inhumanity which it adduces 
from various places are sufficiently horrible 
to disgrace the character of a tiger. It 
excites intense interest, and promises to be 
a powerful advocate in the cause of hu- 
manity. It appears to be in able hands, 
and we wish it the extensive circulation it 
deserves, 

14. Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse, 
Moral and Religious, by Richard Manley, 
Southmolton, Devon, have more merit 
than pretensions. The author tells us, in 
his preface, that he is poor and uneducated, 
but he seems to mental vigour, that 
will lift him up in spite of adverse fortune. 
Most of his pieces are creditable to his 
talents, and honourable to his muse. Should 
he live to pursue his career, and publish 
with caution, he will one day be better 
known than he is at present. 

_ 15. Astriel, a Poem, (Warr, London,) 
pe se a respectable proportion of genius 
and poetic imagination. A German sol- 
dier, wounded in the field of battle, lies 
gasping for life. He is visited by Astriel, 
an inhabitant of another sphere, through 
whose timely aid he recovers. The warrior 
relates his adventures, and Astriel declares 
his character, and adverts to his distant 
abode The soldier, on learning this, pro- 


poses several abstruse questions, as 


“ And whatare dreams? Upon what plan 
Lives, thinks, and wills the soul of man ?” 


To these questions the replies are of a 


very questionable character, directing him- 
to—- 
« Leave whims and visions to the madman’s head.” 


The narrative is followed out to a decent 
conclusion, The versification is respect- 
able, and fancy balances her; wings in a 
region of creditable elevation. . 

16. The Dying Hours of a Young 
Villager, a true Narrative, by Field 
Flowers, B.A. (Jackson, Louth,) is a 
pleasing tract adapted to the capacity of 
children, among whom is it likely to be 
useful. 

17. A Discourse preached on the occa- 
sion of the Demise of George the Fourth, 
by John Morison, (Westley, London,) con- 
tains more truth, and less of what the Irish 
call blarney, than might be expected on 
the occasion. We are not very partial to 
funeral sermons for kings, since, with most 
sects and denominations, but a small por- 
tion of religion is required to send either 
soldiers expiring on the field of battle, or 
monarchs dying in their palaces, to heaven. 
Mr. Morison has, however, steered tolerably 
clear of these palliative and adulatory rocks, 
having chiefly directed his observations to 
the public character of the deceased king, 
and expatiated on his official excellences, 
which almost instinctively mature them- 
selves into virtues. The profligacy of the 
court he does not hesitate to arraign, and 
the profanation of the sabbath in high life, 
does not escape his animadversions. We 
shall be glad to find every funeral discourse 
delivered on this mournful occasion, as free 
from flattery, and as strictly adhering to 
truth without acrimonious censure, as this, 
to which we now bid adieu. 

18. A Funeral Discourse on the Death 
of the Rev. William Orme, by Joseph 

letcher, A.M., to which is prefixed, an 
Address at the Interment, by Dr. Winter, 
(Westley, London,) has no occasion to con- 
ceal facts, or to give an artificial colouring 
to truth. A pious and talented minister, 
cut down in the midst of his usefulness, is 
at all times a solemn event, furnishing 
occasion for many useful observations and 
reflections. To these the well-known abili- 
ties of Mr. Fletcher are ro competent 
and in the present instance he has display 
them to great advantage. Of the deceased 
minister, whose death he commemorates, 
he places the character in an auspicious 
light ; but we feel satisfied, from what we 
knew of Mr. Orme, that no assertions are 
made in his favour, which will not bear the 
most rigid examination. Mr. Fletcher gives 
an epitome of his life, adverts to his pecu- 
liarity of talent, sums up his moral, minis- 
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terial, and intellectual worth, with fidelity 
and impartiality, and concludes with reflec- 
tions, that may be as useful to the living as 
they are honourable to the dead, and cre. 
ditable to himself. 

19. Birt’s New Juvenile Orrery, or 
Transparent Solar System, with a Key to 
the same, (Westley, London,) is a neat 
little astronomical curiosity. By holding 
the orrery against the light, all the bodies 
belonging to our solar system are distinctly 
seen through variously coloured paper, ac- 
cording to their respective magnitudes, and 
distances fromthe sun. The Key gives an 
explanation to the whole. To the youthful 
mind the spectacle cannot fail to commu- 
nicate both instruction and delight. 

20. A Dialogue on Friendly Societies, 
by James Wright, (Westley, London,) 
enters fully into the nature and constitutions 
of these friendly associations. The author 
seems to have paid particular attention to 
them, and indefatigably aims to rectify their 
defects, and reform their abuses. 

21. Vhe Appeal, a Didactic Poem, con- 
taining twelve Cantos on the awful State of 
the Heathen, by Samuel Bromley, (Simp- 
kin, London,) appears before us in an 
imperfect state. Enough, however, is 
communicated to furnish an idea of the 
work when completed. The verse is re- 
spectable ; but we think the author would 
have done better for himself, and for the 
cause he wishes to serve, if he had given 
his arguments and reasonings in plain prose. 

22. Remarks on the Actual State of 
the University of Cambridge, (Tilt, Lon- 
don,) place this venerable Institution in no 
very enviable light. Of the private manners 
of the younger members of the University 
he draws a frightful picture, though he 
allows it is not of universal application. A 
reform, he contends, is absolutely necessary, 
to preserve it from disgrace, and the more 
serious charge of being worse than useless. 
Like many other observers, the Author sees 
and deplores the evils which prevail; but 
we fear that the remedies proposed would 
be but partially efficacious. 

NEGROES MUST NOT PRAY. 


A tetrer from the West Indies, dated 
June 15, 1830, and published in the 
Weekly Free Press, and the Liverpool 
Mercury, contains a statement which fur- 
nishes the following disgusting extract. 

“A few days ago, a member in one of 
our churches was publicly flogged with a 
cart whip, and afterwards worked in chains, 
simply, and for nothing else, but praying 
to his God ina place of public worship, 


oo 


and that, too, afier his owner had given 
him full permission to attend his chapel ; 
but this would not serve him. There is a 
law here, that no slave, or free person of 
colour, shall be allowed to preach, and the 
magistrate who presided on the occasion 
would insist upon it that preaching and 
praying were the same; and, consequently, 
as no slave is allowed to speak a word 
about his God, he must be flogged, and 
flogged he was; and then, with a chain 
about his neck, worked in the public streets, 
as an example to other transgressors who 
might be so wicked as to cry, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner !’ ” 


GLEANINGS. 

Watercresses.— A dangerous plant grows mixed 
with watercresses. When not in flower, it somuch 
resembles the latter as not easily to be distinguished, 
except by a botanist. Watercresses are of a deeper 

een, and sometimes spotted with brown, and the 

extremities of the leaves are more brown, and espe- 
cially the last leaves, which are in pairs larger than 
the others, and undulated at the edges. The dan- 
gerous plant, or water-parsnip, as it is called, is ofa 
uniform green ; the ends of its leaves are longer and 
narrower, conical at the extremities, and toothed at 
the edges. — Arcana of Science. 
_ Suttees.—Forty thousand widows have been burnt 
in India since Dr. Carey first set his feet upon its 
shores, a little more than ‘thirty years since! This 
oppeliiog fact was stated at the annual moeng.ct the 
General Baptist Association, by the Rev. W. Picker, 
ing, of Nottingham, Eng. 

Wells of Sait and of Fire in China—A French Mis- 
sionary, M. Imbert, has forwarded to Europe a de- 
scription of certain*’wells of salt and fire, at Ou-'long- 
Kiso Kiatingfou, and at Ise-Lieunomena or Recood. 
The wells are perforations about 5 or 6 inches diame- 
ter, extending to the depth of as much, in one case, 
as 3000 feet, ordinarily from 15 to 1800, in solid rock ; 
from which, in the one case, water is drawn by means 
of a hollow bamboo and the labour of oxen, which 
yields from one-fifth to one-fourth of its weight of salt 
and, in the other, an inflammable gas is discha 
in large quantities, which serves to boil the paps in 
which the salt is prepared, as well as to supply the 
means of illumination. Ihe method by which these 
wells or cylinders are made in the rock is by attach- 
ing a steel head, which moving up and down in a stone 
cylinder, pounds the rock beneath, and the perforation 
so made being properly moistened, the pulverized 
rock, in the shape of mud, lodges between the steel 
head, and is, when necessary, drawn out and rejected. 
At least three years are required to make one of these 
wells, though sometimes, when the rock is good, the 
workmen can perforate two feet in twenty-four hours, 

Singular Occurrence.—On Saturday, the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, 1830, Mrs. Ann Watson, of West Butterwick, 
widow, of the age of eighty-six years, was accidentally 
burnt to death ; and, at the pogness of her friends, she 
was interred in the General Baptist burying ground 
in the same grave as, twenty-eight years ago, receiv 
the remains of the late Mr. Robert Clark, farmer, of 
the Yousters, near Butterwick. Mr. Clark, it will 
perhaps be remembered, after visiting Stockwith fair, 
Was missing, and was supposed to have been mur- 
dered ; and two persons, who are now living, were 
egprohended on suspicion of having murdered and 
robbed him. Nothing was proved against them, and 
they were, consequently, acquitted. At the expira- 
tion of three weeks, however, the body of Mr. Clark 
was found at the distance of ten miles from the place 
where he met his fate, entangled in a ship’s cable; 
and it was iu so advanced a state of decomposition 

at, after securing his pocket-book, containing two 
pound notes and seven shillings in silver, the body 
was interred without stripping off the clothes. On 
ques the grave to receive the remains of Mrs. 

atson, after the lapse of twenty-eight years, thirteen 
quince, the price of a cow which he had sold 
tockwith fair, were discovered, which had been se- 
creted in some part of his dress, a fact which esta- 
blishes the innocence of the persons who have hitherto 
been held on suspicion.—Stamford Champion, 

Singular Effects of Attraction.—In the “* Edinburgh 

Journal of Sciences” we find a very interesting 
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per, by Dr. Hancock, on the motions that result 
= merely mixing a few drops of alcohol with a 
small phial of laurel oil. To exhibit this singular 
phenomenon, which seems to bear some analogy 
to the motions of the planetary orbs, the drops of 
alcohol should be introduced at different intervals of 
time. A revolving or circular motion instantly 
commences in the oil, carrying the alcoholic glo- 
bules through a series of mutual attractions and re- 

ulsions, which will last for many days. ‘The round 

ies, which seem to move with perfect freedom 
through the fluid, turn in asmall ecceutric curve at 
each extremity of their course, passing each other 
rapidly without touching. In the course of the: ex- 
periment, Dr. Hancock observed particles of fluid to 
separate in large globular portions--these commenced 
a similar revolution, and smaller ones quitted their 
course, and revolved about the larger, whilst the 
latter still pursued their gyrations afier the manner of 
primary planets and their secondaries. 

Carrier Pigeons.—Three thousand pigeons are kept 
by stock-jobbers at Amsterdam, to convey the ac- 
counts of the variations in Stock between that place 
and Paris. ‘They are despatched three times a day, 
and arrive pext morning. ‘they are transported in 
baskets to Paris by servants, who travel continually 
to and fro, to keep the number complete.—French 
Paper. 

Loss of Weight in Cooking Meat.—We recommend 
to all our economical friends the result of a thrifty 
housekeeper’s experience in this matter, and congra- 
tulate the lovers of old English roast beef, that they 
may gratify their laudable predilection, and save 
many an honest penny at one and the same meal :— 
4lbs. of Beef by boiling lose 11b.—-by roasting, 1 Ib. 5oz, 
—by baking, 11b. 30z.——41bs. of Mutton by 
boiling lose 140z.—by roasting, 1 1b. 60z.—by baking, 
1lb. 40z, We will only add, that the devotees to 
boiled mutton and turnips are evidently first-rate eco- 
nomists! 

Dutch Sorrow.—Grief and interest appear in Holland 
to walk arm-in-arm together. We extract the follow- 
ing public notice from a Dutch Journal :—“ After a 
short illness, my wife died yesterday morning, leav- 
ing me with three infant children. In the hope that 
her pure soul is with God, I beg to inform my cus- 
tomers, that my stores will ‘continue to be as well 
furnished and attended to as formerly, having con- 
fided them to the direction of my principal clerk, a 
man extremely intelligent, and as well versed in 
b as the d herself.” 


Another Elephant’s Tooth found in Scotland.—Geolo- 

gists are aware that two elephants’ tusks were found 
some years ago in the neighbourhood of Kilmaruock, 
and also that another was discovered in digging the 
Union Canal. We find a third locality has just been 
found near Paisley, where a tusk and a grinder have 
been found in that neighbourhood, imbedded in a 
tenacious clay a few feet above the sandstone of a 
quarry. The clay is of considerable thickness, and is 
mixed with rolled stones, mostly limestone, though 
no rock of that substance occurs within seven miles 
of the place. 
_ French News.—A Paris paper says, an ivory-turner 
in London, in sawing in two the tooth of an elephant, 
found in the centre of it a diamond, for which he has 
been offered 13,000/. sterling. 

_Duelling—Yhe Stamford Mercury” relates the 
circumstance of a duel between two chimney-sweeps 
—one of the pistols and one of the gentlemen went off, 
the other lost his hand by the bursting of his piece. 


Longevity —Mrs. Twiddy, of Snailwell, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, is in her 108th year; her eldest son is 
84, and his youngest brother 64. She has a perfect 
recollection of Sir Isaac Newton. 


The Duke of Susser, and Copies of the Bible.—As 
some of our readers may possibly unacquainted 
with the passion of the Royal Duke for collecting 
Bibles, we state from our own knowledge, that the 
library of the noble bibliopist now contains a copy of 
almost every edition of the sacred Scriptures which 
ever emanated from the erudite penman or the press 
of any country, at any era, amounting to above 
4,000 volumes! This immense and valuable collec- 
tion, it is surmised, the Duke intends to bequeath to 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge, to which his attachment 
is well known. His Royal Highness has the reputa- 
tion of being an accomplished Hebraist; and it is 
even hinted that a new version of the Pentateuch 
may, at no distant period, be expected from his 

and. 


The Cock that warned Peter.—{ was surprised one 
Morning at a very extraordinary sound which pro- 
ceeded from a yard not far from our house, which I 
discovered was the crowing of a cock. It was a 
creature of an extraordinary figure, immensely tall, 
almost all legs and thighs, with a very small body, 
and when he erected himself to crow, was as long as 


a crane: but he was particularly distinguished by his 
ome. At the conclusion of his crow, when other 
cocks ceased their note, he prolonged it into a very 


dismal croak, which had a monitory sound. One of’ 


our Brazilian servants then informed me, that it was 

the breed of a cock that crowed to Peter, and that 

this lengthened and dreary note was intended as an 

additional wornlag and reproach to him for what he 
d done!—Dr. Waish's Notices of Brazil. 


South American Condor.—In the course of the day I 
had the opportunity of shooting a condor; it was so 
satiated with its repast on the carcase of a horse, as 
to suffer me to approach within pistol-shot before it 
extended its enormous wings to take flight, which was 
to me the signal to fire, and having loaded with an 
ample charge ot pee my aim proved effectual and 
fatal.—What a formidable monster did 1 behold in 
the ravin beneath me, screaming and flapping in the 
last convulsive struggles of life. It may be difficult 
to believe, that the most gigantic animal which in- 
habits the earth or the ocean can be equalled in size 
by a tenant of the air; and those persons who have 
never seen a larger bird than our -mountain eagle 
will probably read with astonishment of a species of 
that same bird, in the southern hemisphere, being so 
— and strong as to seize an ox with its talons, 
and to lift it into the air, whence it lets it fall to 
the ground, in order to kill it, and to prey upon the 
carcase. But this astonishment must in a great 
degree subside, when the dimensions of the bird 
are taken into consideration, and which, incredible 
as they may appear, | now insert, verbatim, from 
a note taken down with my own hand. ‘“‘ When 
the wings are spread, they measure 16 paces (40 feet) 
in extent, from point to point; the feathers are 8 
paces (20 feet) in length, and the quill palms 8 
inches in circumference. it is said to have powers 
sufficient to carry off a live rhinoceros.— Temple's 
Travels in Peru. 

English Poverty.—From a Parliamentary Return, it 
appears that the gold watch-cases stamped at Gold- 
smith’s Hall, in the last year, amounted to 9,136. The 
silver watch-cases, stamped in the same year, amount- 
ed to 55,991. 

Meteoric Stones.—In the night of the 14th of August, 
1829, some meteoric stones fell near Deal, New 
cn in the United States. The fall was preceded 

uminvous meteor, which first rose like a rocket, 

then described a curve, and burst. There were 

twelve or thirteen explosions, like discharges of 

ketry, an ied with scintillations. The 

surfase of the stones that have been gathered is black, 

smooth, and mvegenee. Their interior is light gray, 
and full of metallic particles.— Annales de Chimie. 

Peace-making Gander.—A professional gentleman of 
this town stated in our hearing, the other day, the 
wuewins rather remarkable fact. Some years ago, 
while riding past Clarencefield, on a clear moonlight 
night, his attention was directed to Mr. Burnie’s 
straw-yard,in which two bullocks, pugnacious natives 
of the western highlands, were engaged in settling 
some deadly feud. Such was the ire and prowess of 
the brutes, that their foreheads were converted into a 
kind of battering-rams ; and every time they receded 
a little way, and again met, the crash was loud and 
terrific. The fierceness of the combat induced the 
traveller to pull up his steed; and his surprise was 
changed to absolute wonderment, when he observed 
a gander leave his nest, wave his pinions in the air, 
and then dash between the horns of the belligerents 
which he succeeded in separating in the twinkling of 
an eye. A movement so singular and unexpected, 
cowed the combatants most effectually; in an instant 
they retreated in different directions, and, so long as 
our informant remained on the spot, evinced no dis- 
position to renew hostilities. The gander, on the 
other hand, seemed quite proud of the exploit he had 
performed; and resumed, “‘ with stately steps and 
slow,” his place among the bonny lady-geese, who 
one and all proved, by their kindly cackling, how 
much they admired his dexterity as a tilter in an 
arena, which, in their innocent eyes, had all the 
attractions of a second “‘ Ashby de la Zouch.”— 
Dumfries Courier. 


Increase of Peers.—The House of Peers, at the 
death of Charles I!. consisted of 176 members; at 
the death of King William, of 192; at the death of 
Queen Anne, of 209; at the death of George I. of 
216; at that of George II. of 229; and at that of 

eorge 111. of 386. 


An unerpected Proposal—A young lady came over 
from 4 great distance “to be cured ;” and when 
asked the nature of her complaint, she replied, “ As 
to that matter, I believe there is not a single com- 
plaint under the sun which J have not got.” Here 
was a fine catalogue of disorders! I asked if she were 
married or single’? ‘“ Single,” was the answer. 
then told her that so many complaints as she seemed 
to have could only be cured by a husband! At 
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which observation she was exceedingly Dp 


a 


but her anger termivated in a proj to me! 
I never was more surprised E my life, and looked 
quite stupid —Hardy’s Travels in Mexico. 

Porter —Dr. Ash says, that porter obtained the 
name from being much drank by porters in the City 
of London. It came into fashion about the year 
1730. ‘The malt liquors previously in use were “‘ ale,” 
“beer,” and ** two penny,” and it was custo! to 
call for a pint of “ half-and-half,” viz. half ale and 
half beer ; half ale and half two-penny ; or half 
beer and half two-penny. In course of time it 
also became the practice to ask for a piot of ‘* three- 
thirds,” meaning a third of ale, beer, and two- 
penny, and thus the publican was obliged to go to 
three casks fora single pint.—To avoid this trouble 
and waste, a brewer of the name of Harwood con- 
ceived the idea of making a liquor which would par- 
take of the united flavours of ale, beer, and two-peuny, 
which he called entire, meaning that it was drawn 
rom one cask or butt. Being a hearty, nourishing 
liquor, it was very suitable for porters or other hard- 
working people ; hence it obtained the name of porter. 

me years ago, a Winchester quart of old sound 
Porter would yield near six ounces of good proof 
spirits: but the beer of the present day will not 
wee four ounces of the same spirit, Whether this 

eficiency be attributable to the avarice of the 


brewer, the roguery of the publican, or the quality of 
the malt, is not very pertinent to the subject; but the 
reduction of its strength ought to be balanced b 
genuineness. 

Influence of the Will on the Judgment.—The will is 
one of the y ied sources of belief; not that it 


y its 


uces belief, but that things appear true or false 
us according to the way they are looked at. The 
will, which inclines to-one thing more than another, 
turns away the mind from considering the qualities 
of that which it does not approve ; and thus the whole 
mind, led by the will or inclination, limits its obser- 
vation to what it approves, and thus forming its 
ers on what it sees, it insensibly regulates its 
lief by the inclinations of the will, ¢.¢. by its own 
preferences.— Pascal. 

The Olive-—TVhe tree which produces this favourite 
of the desert is supposed to be indigenous in Syria; 
it is said to have been carried from Phocis to Mar- 
seilles, from which it spread over the shores of the 

editerranean. It is extensively cultivated in the 
South of France, in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. The 
olives of the Val d‘Arno, which furnish the well- 
known Florence oil, are accounted the best. ‘The 
olive-tree is one of the hard-wooded kind, of very 
slow growth, and of great duration. It can bear very 
considerable cold, if the weather be dry; but a few 

legrees below the freezing-point, if accompanied 
with snow, is fatal to it. 

Remarkable Hank of Stlk.—A hank of silk, produced 
by a single worm, lately reeled in the presence of 
several gentlemen, in Bolton, was 365 yards in length, 
and on being weighed, was found to be of the texture 
of 1500 hanks in the lb. A single pound of this silk 
would reach 716 miles. ‘The worm was only seven 
days in spinning the hank, consequently it produced 
at the rate of 52 yards per day. 

Singular Mode of Preserving the Dead.—The practice 
is, to immerse the body of the dead in quick-lime ; 
and when the flesh is consumed by its causticity, the 
bones are collected, scraped, and cleaned, and de- 
perees ether in a box, with a lock and key, which 

then closed, and the key delivered tothe family. 
These cases ‘have no resemblance to coffins. They 
are of different shapes; and with their ornamented 
ones rather a lady’s 

-box. ey are dep in dry pt 
made in the walls of the cloisters, or other parts of 
the church, and on an annual festival are brought 
vut, and the living friends come with their keys and 
ct them.— Walsh's Notices of Brazil. 

Nervous ‘ections.—An impression made on one 

of the will produce a nervous affection 
elsewhere, at a distance from the original seat of the 
disease, and where no snch_ obvious indication of 
the fact presents itself. A disease in the liver pro- 
duces a pain in the right shoulder; a disease in the 
heart produces a pain in the back. The late Dr. 
Woll was ac d to relate the following :— 
He ate some ice-cream after dinner, which his sto- 
mach seemed to be incapable of digesting. Some 
time afterwards, when he had left the dinner-table to 
go to the drawing-room, he found himself lame from 
a violent paiv in one ankle. Suddenly he became 
sick ; the ice-cream was ejected from the stomach, 
and this was followed by an instantaneous relief of 
the pain of the foot.—From a Lecture by Mr. Brodie. 


Owls.—These owls, Dr. Meller 
assured me, will sometimes d dogs. Indeed, 
he himself once knew an instance of the kind. He 
stated another circumstance, showing the ferocity of 
these birds, which came under his immediate notice. 
‘Two men were in the forest for the. purpose of 
gathering berries, when one of them happening to 
approach near to the nest of the owl, she pounced 
upon him whilst he was in the act of stooping, and, 
fixing her talons on his back, wounded him vé 
severely. His companion, however, was fortunately 
near at hand, when, catching up a stick, he lost no 
time in destroying the furious bird. ‘These owls not 
unfrequently engage in combat with the eagle him- 
self, and they ofien come off victorious. ‘These 

werful and voracious birds occasionally kill the 
‘awns of the stag, robuck, and reindeer. ‘Ihe largest 
of the birds common to the Scandinavian forests, 
such as the capercali, often become their prey. ‘Lhe 
hooting of these owls may often be heard during the 
night-time in the northern forests: the sound, whi 
is a most melancholy one, and which has given rise 
to many superstitions, is audible at a long distance, 
Tveld Sports. 


Scripture Names.—It is probable that the proper 
names of men, mountains, valleys, rivers, &c. were 
originally given in allusion to some circumstance, 
event, or prophecy, relative to them, and thus the 
name conveyed a brief history of the thing, or a record 
by artificial memory. ‘the vames of the Patriarchs 
in the Hebrew language exhibit a wonderful prophecy 
ofthe redemption of mankind by the promised Mes- 
siah, as appears by the following explanation :—Adam, 
Man—Seth, Set or placed--Enos, In misery—Cainan, 
Lamentable—Mahalaleel, Blessed God—Jared, Shall come 
down—Knoch, Teaching—Methuselah, That his death 
will send—Lamech, Jo hwmble smitten man—Noah, 
Consolation. 


Riterary Notices. 


Just Published. 


Views in the East ; comprising India—Canton—and 
the Shores of the Red S 


y W. Beal. 
ith Notes, ‘&e. 


God 


The Pulpit, Part 

The Pulpit, Nos. 398 and 399. 

‘The Private Journal of the Rev. C. S. Stewart, late 
Missionary to the Sandwich Islands. . 

An Essay on the Creation of the Universe, and 
peeeonees of the Existence of God, by Charles Doyne 

illey. 

A. Treatise on the Natural and Chemical Properties 
of Water, by Abraham Booth. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 65. 

Specimens of Penmanship, by J. P. Hemms. 


In the Press. 

Select Sermons, translated from Massillon, in One 
Vol. 8vo., by the Rev. Rutton Morris. 

Dr. Jamieson has nearly ready for publication, The 
Elements of Algebra, comprising Simple and Qua- 
dratic Equations, designed as an Introduction to 
Bland’s Algebraical Problems. 

A Key to the above is also in the Press, in which 
the Solutions to all the Questions will be worked at 
full length. 
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by Captain Robert Elliot, R. N., drawn and engraved : Me 
F ' by artists of the first reputation. With historical and Wee's 
descriptive Illustrations. Imperial 8vo.; royal 4to. ; 
' and imperial 4to. ‘Ihe subjects of Part I. exhibit ean 
Views of the ‘l'aj-Mahal at Agra, Humaioon’s ‘Tomb, 
and Tiger Island. 4 
National Portrait Gallery: Sir Abraham Hume; 
Dr. Howley, of Canterbury; and Sir 
i ‘Thomas Picton. Imperial 8vo. and royal 4to. : ae 
| Letters to the Young, on the Importance of Reli- on 
gion and Mental Improvement, &c., 
Lord Byron’s Cain, a Mystery, w the 
History of Northamptonshire, Part III. (completing ae 
i the First Volume,) by G » Baker. oe. 
The Great Mystery of iness Incontrovertible ; ao, 
or Sir Isaac Newton anc Socinians foiled in the ae 
/ Attempt to fn a Co ion in the.Text 1 Tim, whe 
; iii. 16: by C. Henderso ofessor of Divinity and aie ‘ed 
Oriental Languages, at Highbury College. oe 
The Moral Muse, comprising Education and Man- ere 
ners, Virtues and the Passions, Human Life, Nature weg & 
and Time, Religion, &c. a Present for Young Ladies, Ree 
by Emma Price, 12mo. 
Agatha and Eveline; or Traits of Character: de- ee, 
é signed for the Instruction of Young Ladies, by Eliza ee. 
Vincent Stinton. 18mo. 
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